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Preface 



As the Central States Conference nieets this year in Nashvilfe, we note that 
this year, our tw«ity-first annual gatl^ring, is mirelful of the rapidly ap- 
proaching 21st century and the challenges it will surely bring to the peoples of 
the world to communkate more effectively No less is our chalfenge to find 
TKw aral better ways to facilitate conununk'ation through re^arch and 
understanding of how peoples of diverse cultures can more effectively relate 
to one another. 

The subthenK?s of this year's eonfereiKie attempt to address areas of 
major concern and interest to foreign language leacl^rs: (1) political action, 
(2) foreign language and careers, (3) curricula for proficiency, (4) testing, (5) 
teaching for production, (6) teaching for comiirelKiision, (7) FLES/FIJ£X/ 
immersion, (8) modem technology, (9) culture, and (10) education/certifica- 
tion for the 1990s. Combined, they constitute the 'TENN-ESSEntials" of 
fore>ign language instruction. Individually, many are areas of challenge that 
have been around for years— which in itself tells us the job is not finished. 
Others are new horizons to conquer. 

Modem technology holds much promise for tin? future, and the age of 
computers is well enlreiK-hed in the language-teaching profession. The 
student of tomorrow (today?) will surely be lost wdthout a mastery of bask- 
computer skills around which the classroom of tomorrow will be organizt>d. 

Striving for proficiency in communicative skills will remain a major 
priority aixi to that end many sessions this year have been dedicated. 

Tl^ conference participants this year were chalkmged to think and ac^ 
globally in a multitude of domains by the keynote speakers, Mary Hatwood 
Futrell, president of the National Education Association, and Protase Wotxl- 
fnrd of the* Educational Testing Service. 

The conference, through its 101 sessions and 21 workshops, was 
designed to bring a variety of challenges to the attendees and to provide a 
forum for the exchange of theoretkal and practical infonnation that couW be 
taken back to the classroom on Monday morning and put t{) immediate use. If 
but a portion of those challenges were met, we must consider that this 
conferenctN as those thai havi^ pui-eded it, has been a success. 

William N.HatfieW 
1989 Program Chair 
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Introduction 



Dave McAlpine 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 



How d(X^s cm* define the essentials for today *s foreign langii^e class- 
room? Who is to say that politicvil action, career opportunities, curricula 
for profknency, or testing prcx^ttlures are more important than the 
profession's inten*st in FLES, teclmology, or culture? Not many among us 
would be willing to list but ten es!?entiais for the language classroom of the 
1990s. Had a clever punster not been at work, the *TENN-ESSEntials" 
of the 1989 (x^ntral States Confereixv thejne could have easily been 
stretched to f iltet n €)r twenty. Now that our profession has found support 
and made^ allies on many fronts, the challenge to define the essentials is 
upon us. ITiis volume of the (k*ntral States (Conference fleport rxpresents 
only eleven of the many essential elements bt^ievtxl important by foreign 
language professionals. 

June K. Phillips's leai article is most closely related to this volume's 
title and to the confen^ncv theme. Phillii)s suggests an action agerxia — om* 
that m<m\s us beyond the talk stage. She posits fm*princ*iples conducive to 
proficieiK^y dmOoprnent and erKH)urages us to put thesv principk^s into 
action. 

hiiproving listening comprehension of the intenm^iate foreign lan- 
guage student is the subjet^t of Tracy David Terrell*s articte. Terrell relates 
how a \ideo course can pro\dde students, without experienot* iKdng in 
the target language culturt% the comprehensible input necessary to move 
tlitw from an intennt^iiate It^'l to an advarKt*d levi*l m listening 
comprehension. 

Julie A. Stomie and li. Jay Siskin {ocxis their article on developing 
n*ading skills to assist students in oveawning tht^ difficult aixl often 
discouraging protvss of n\^ding literature. The authors present strategies 
for prixlicting, intensivi* reading, extensiv^L* Reading, verification, arnl 
finally the transition to reading. 
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viii Intrcxiuction 



"GIcAial Education in the Langua^ Classroom: The Af rkran Conrac- 
tion'*by Millie Park Mellgien encourages foreign language teachers not to 
treat the culture erf their subject matter in isolation. The culture of the 
language we teach is a significant part of a ^obal society and fore^ 
language tes^hers can make a significant differ^ice in raising the aware- 
ness of tl^ interdependence of the peoples and cultures of the world. 

Continuing the theme of culture begun by Mellgren, Kathleen G. 
Boykin ejq^Iores that es^itial area of tte curriculum by adding a variety 
of stiKlent-centered activities to the traditional history-culture course. She 
advocates the use of videos, realia, newspt^rs, maga:diies, ami other 
authentic materials as ways to make the cour% both exciting and useful 
for today s students. 

DiaiM? W Birckbichler encourages us to establish course goals and 
then examine the contribution of classroom activities, materials, and 
techniques to these goals. In her article, *X^lassroom Activities: A Task- 
Analysis Approach," she suggests that a methodolc^^al approach may 
pose problems and instead presents the altematiw of the task analysis, in 
which teachers examine dimensions of classroom tasks, their characteris- 
tics, and their outcomt\s. 

()iie real essential in the foreign language classroom is the textbook. 
Alan Garfinkel and Mary Beth Berghian umlerscore the cover-the-text- 
book syixlrome so prevalent in our profession. In their timely article, **You 
and Your Textbook: l^egal Separation—Not a Divorce," they conclude 
that the textbook should be oiu* guicle rather than a list of things to da 

Another growing area in tlx* foreign language profession that, 
undoubtedly, will become a classroom essential is the use of featiue films 
and videos. Tom Carr suggests a range of approaches for their use in the 
French culture class. 

"Oossing the Rubicon: Bridging the Cap between 'Grammar' and 
'Literature* in the Intemiediate Latin C>ourse" by Jeffrey L. Buller makes a 
case for the continiH*d use of C>aesar's Gallic Wars in today's Latin 
classroom. 

As mainstrcaming of students with specific learning difficulties 
becomes more common in tht* foreign language classroom, teaclK^rs will 
need to have methodologies in hand that help them help these students be 
success-ful in foreign languaj?e learning. Bettye J. Myer, Lcnmore Ganschow, 
Richard Sparks, and Sylvia Kenneweg discniss th(* Orton-Gillinghiun 
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Introduction ix 



method of teaching the decoding and encoding of written language and 
how that method may be ^plied in the second lai^age classroom. 

This year's volume conchicks with Nicole Fouletier-Smith's article on 
in^lementing "leamii^ cycles" in a civilization cour^. She discusses the 
ADAPT Prc^ram of exploration, invention, and application as it ai^lies 
to the study of culture. 

The process of defining the essentials for the foreign language 
classroom is a diff knJt one. The articles included here have only b^un to 
address this question. As we continue to define the essentials, let us not 
foiget to include the two most important ones— the stiKfent and the 
teacher. 

Acknowiedgme nts 

Thanks are due to tlte following professionals who evaluated the 
many p^rs submitted to this year's volume of tte Onh-al States 
Conference Report: Carolyn Andrade, Cincinnati Public Schools; Mar- 
jorie Artzer, Northwestern High School, C:iiK*innati, Ohio; Rosemarie 
Benya, East Central University, Ada, Oklahoma; Karen Hardy C^enas, 
The University of South Dakota, Vennillion, South Dakota; Walter 
Chatfield, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; Helena Anderson Curtain, 
Milwaukee Public Schools; Audrey L. Heining-Boyton, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Robert Hawkins, Upper 
Arlington High School, Columbus, Ohio; Jan Herrera, Colorado Dqjart- 
ment of p:ducation, Thornton, Coloradr-; Diaxw Kessler, College of St. 
Scholasticii, Duluth, Minnesota; Katherine C. Kurk, Northern Kentucky 
University, Highland Heights, Kentucky; PVaiK-is Lide, Michigan Techno- 
logical University, Houghton, Michigan; Mary Sula Linney, Iowa C^entral 
Conuiiunity College, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Martha Nyikos, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; Michael D. Oates, The University of Northern 
Iowa, Mar Falls, Iowa; Ruben Peterson, Central College, Fella, Iowa; 
C^arol Ragan, Momingside Colk^e, Sioux City, Iowa; JoAnn Recker, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; Virginia Senor, Shaw High School, 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Karen SoukuiJ, University of Nebraska at Omaha; 
Alk* Strange, Southeast Missouri State University, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; Toni Theisen, Walt Clark Junior High School, Loveland, Colo- 
rado; Marie Trayer Millard South High School, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Ronald W Walker, Colorado State L^niversity, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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X Introduction 



The editor is partk^ulady grateful for the excellent hel^ of his two 
coeditors, who carried out their responsibilities so competently and 
efficiently. Bette Ervin evaluated and provkled editorial comments for 
each artKle submitted asv^ for those included in this volume. In addition to 
coordinating the work of the twenty-four readers listed above, Diane Ging 
evaluated and edited all the submitted articles. 

The editor is also indebted to Norma May of the Foreign Language 
DQjartment of Momingside CoUege for her computer preparation of the 
final manuscript and to Shellie Athey of the same department, who 
compiled the ratings of the evalnators. 
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From Talk to Action: 
An Essential for 
Curricular Change 

June K. miiUips 

Tennessee Foreign Language Institute, Nashville 



As the last dtvadc of this cnitury ^rtvts lis, wc might look carefully at tht' 
cssi'ucc of foH'ign language education. The essential ek-inent is c hange, 
njore jqxvifically curricular change in a variety of dimensions. 

Heading the list of essentials is political action, usually an agent for 
change, sotnetiines a means of prest>rving the status (jiicx Foreign lan- 
guage and careers, if this pairing is to n^ach beyond teaching as a 
profession, recjuin' a degree of curricular change and innovation that diH's 
more than pay lip service to curricula for proficiency. Testing has to 
undergo change if evaluation is to align itself more suitably with teaching 
for production and teaching for comprehension. Multiple changes an- 
(Kfurring in FLEVFLEX/immersion programs in ekniK'ntary s^-hools. 
Modern technology brings change by prmnding accf ss to cr^ntemporary 
language aiKl culture. Yet all is for naught if we fail to meet the challenge 
of educatioiVccrtificalion for the 1990s. 

This article exi)lores, not the ten essentials mentioned above, but the 
change elenh'nt emlx^ided in s^)nH' of thi>m; anti it challenges the profes- 
sion to imrw forward on an action agenda. None of the themes is ik'w; all 
have l)een around for some time. Talk has bet*n prolific. Tht>se themes 
dominate program pn-sentations at confereiK-es or workshops and titles 
of journal articles and book chapters. Yet, in many instances, tiny remain 
at the level of talk, and we approach the 21st century having only timidly 
and .'qxjradically initiattxl the curricuh.r changes identifit^d as essential 
Time is of the esseni-e; first graders who entered .school in Sei)tember 19H8 
will graduate in the year 2W0. If their foreign language exixTience is to 
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prepan> them better for the multilingual world we talk about, then action 
must occur: ( 1) to achieve an articulated K-lif^ 'irriculum; (2) to make the 
content of the second language classroom match the content of messages 
conveyed and messages received; and (3) to implement successful strate- 
gies for teaching and for learning in classrooms. 

The Curriculum: 
For Proficiency for Articulation, for Meaningful Content 

A new generation of curriculum guides has arisen. No longer presum- 
ing to produce near-native sj^eakers in two years, curriculum developers 
now struggle to find more positive ways of saying **barely intelligible" or 
"most utteiarKX's contain fractured syntax." In spite of argiunents over 
supposed differences between communicative competence and profi- 
ciency, the impact of a conmiunicatiw orientation to language teaching 
has been significant. M{)re realistic objectiws have been set, they are 
phrased in measurable terms, they are performance descriptions, and they 
addrt>ss global comfMJtencies rather than short-term disx-rete-point cover- 
age. Secondary scht)ol curriculum guides in most states reflect the influ- 
etKX' of documents such as the ACTTFL FVoficiency Guidelines (1) or the 
C^olfege Board's (4) academic competencies. At the college level, when 
re\ision of either basic or advan.^'d sequences has occurred, proficieiioy 
has been an organizing princiijle. (See 1 leilenman and Kaplan, 7; Jaines, 8.) 

IVoficierKy is neither a neu' w{)rd nor a new concept. Teachers ha\^ 
always wanted students to attain a usable level of .skill. While a communi- 
catiw goal always existed, teaching time was targeted on language fonns. 
The hope seemed to bt> that "parole" woukJ bc« achievi>d from lessons 
based on "langue." 

The proficiency descriptions hau' offertxl clearer insights into tlx* 
n-ality of students' performances as they arlvance through a continuum of 
language tasks. While the descrii^tions have not been generated by a 
theory of language actiuisition, neither are they the figment of someone's 
imagination. The derivation {)f the government ver.sion was based upon 
actual si>eech samptes analyzed for the language tasks, wherein content 
was f.ontroUed by speakers. The resulting perfonnance <lusters wen' 
subsec^uently dej^ribed in terms of function, content, and accuracy. 

CXer the past years, the profession has experimented with adapted 
descrii)tions as evaluation measures for si)eaking and as guidelines for 
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From Talk to Action 3 

c«rrfculu..i. The movement has not been without controv^sv, yet the 
de«.lopmentofacurric«lnmmon.in touch vviththecomrm^ 
esDOU^ is gainingmomentum. This has occurred parUy because theOral 
Zto Lr^L has served as a viable means of assessing spealang 
™r4amsa«lle«ls, andpartly because theemphas>s on outcomes 
Tdeirip^ of perfonnanc... not p.escripti«. of method or abroach 
(Liskin-Casparro, 10; Lowe, 11). 

From TSlk about Profldency to AcUon 

Proficiem-y, the label, has been attached to just about everything (as 
dimonstrated by th.' educator who claimed to practice profoency 
SIX hi, students wen. proficient at pattern driUs). D.shngu.shmg 
bTrJn talk and acHon, hc»ev.r. is not always easy. The talk has moved 
,„ actio., in terms of statcnents of objectives and subsequent currKnilar 
design (Mt^dfcy, 12; PhiUips, 15). Most currfcular revision m the schoob 
ami in higher education includes malistic outconK statements in terms of 
real-work! perfom,a,Ke. For exan.pk. Tennessee's state c-u^lum guide 
r^'niiKis tethers of outcome by printing the rek^ant College Board 
competency at thebottom of eachpage. Themajority of today s sta^e and 
S guides renect the language of the ACTFL guidelines. Texfcooks. 
too at A\ Ms outdo one anoth,.r in claiming to develop proftaencT 
Wier faster, and with kss pain than the competition. After havmg set 
h;«v...r, many curric^mn guKJes and tables of contents m 
textbooks stop at the talk stage. The gmde often contimies to hs. ^an. 
matical cowrage and vcxabulary much as ,t always d^i. 'h^ J^^ d" 
likwise. The link betwm, the objecHv.-s as stated and he language as 
studied remains far apart. C;o.mnunicative activities sHll '^J^ 
••()i,Hona!" in the margin; and in the classroom, the obiectM- o having 
students demonstrate their ability "to talk about self and mterests soon 
l«omes lost in daily eonc^ems with fonns, nik-s, and excTptions. 

Tbe Proficiency SyOabus 

An acti<m agcda that matches the talk will «x:ur when the Latin- 
derK-ed granmiatical syllabus gives way to one that more closely re- 
sembles the onler in which language is logkally acquin^, when nK-ssage 
achk^vt^s «iual status with fonn. The realization that grammar has 
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overwhebned everythir^ else in tlw classroom has not transferred to 
lessenii^ its dominance nor to identifying the level and tasks for which 
greater d^r^s of grammatica] accuracy should be sought. 

Proficfency is compablile with the teaching of grammar, with 
achievranent testing, with pronunciation. It does not deny the value of the 
tools; they are necessary but not sufficient. The caution is that language 
teaching still clings to all the pieces even as it complains about the overload 
in coverage. Unfortunately, the pieces are easy to teach, easy to learn. 
Memorizing dialt^s is simpler than creating thoughts with langua^. It 
takes less effort to teach students to act out a skit to perform on Parents' 
Night than to teach them to he^ mom or dad order a meal on a summer 
vacation, or to assist a new foreign neighbor learn the ropes of daily life in 
the "good oh U.S.A." 

Proficiency goals have simply been attached to the old curriculum or 
text sequence. ITie challenge to review traditional instructional content in 
terms of desired performances rranains, and the process may benefit from 
a clean start by placing objectives on blank paper and deriving the 
classroom content from the language, culture, communication, and dis- 
course strate^s i^eded to acconplish the tasks. 

The Oral Proficiency Interview has been particularly enlightening in 
demonstrating that input does not equal output. Teachers who have either 
observed or coralucted interviews are often starded, sund sometimes 
appalled, at seeing their own students converse. Well aware of the specific 
points of granmiar taught, practiced, and tested (therefore learned), they 
find that the same students who completed exerci^s successfully in past, 
future, and conditional speak in what can only be described as the timeless- 
present. 

Input does not equal output, and neither docs performance on a 
discrete point test equate with an authentic conversation that removes the 
obvious classroom cues. The language-learning process is not as neat as a 
veib paradigm or tlie rule for agreement of the past participle. The rate at 
which language is internalized and then produced differs greatly from one 
student to another, and that variation arises from a complex interaction of 
cognitive, affective, and ixrsonality factors that still ntxjd to be 
investigated. 

The Time/Aptitude Dimension 

Anotlier action point for a truly proficiency-oriented curriculum 
relates to the factor of time. Even before proficiency, in the days when 
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From Talk to AcHon 5 



indhidualized instruction was more widely practiced, the timc/aptitiide 
dimension received much attention. Carroll s (3) model of school feamii^ 
with its emphasis on time receded, tin>e willmg to spend, tim^ allowed, is 
no less vaikJ for communicative approaches than it was for previous 
methods. Yet movement away from "seat time'' requirranents seldom 
occurs, and those who haw reallv ^?t^ to adopt profici^icy require- 
ments remain small in number vFre^, 5; Schuiz, 17). The proficiency- 
based objectives add a touch of realism to foreign language instmction, 
and their existence plays a role in the eiqjanded studemt body now 
enrolling in language classes. As states aixl communities institute new 
language requirements based upon the belief that all students can learn 
language withm real-world contexts, time will nemain a critical factor. 
Students can achieve the outcomes built into curricular mandates; how- 
ever, some need more time to do sa If tl^ competenciv^. are legitimate, if 
they truly prq)are students for academic sucx^ss or competitiveness in a 
global economy, then learners should be granted tte time they need to 
reach those objectives. When do we act upon our talk? When do we give 
supremacy to the goal by awarding tlK? credit with performance, not 
years? 

Making Articulation Happen 

Articulation, another professional priority which continues to evade 
action, like proficiency, receives leadline attention at conferences and in 
journals. Why this historic lack of articulation as evidenced by the number 
of individuals who report "Oh, I studied four years of Frem:h (German, 
Spanish): of course, thrx^ were French (Gennan, Spanish) T? Absence of 
articulation arises in part from differences in goals at various levels of 
instmction, yet diversity of goals is not in itself negative. In fact, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and university programs should reflec^t different objec- 
tives, but different should not mean incompatible nor should it result in 
recycled lean^rs. Our failure to implement articulated sequences pio- 
hibits students from growing in the language tasks they can perform, the 
content/contexts in which they can function, and the accuracy with which 
they use another language. 

Presently, students continue to be recycled and awarded credit for 
repeated skills and redundant knowledge. We can no longer operate in an 
envirofiment where the university values students who can recite the 
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htanies of langu^ rules and follow grammatical explanations in the 
tai^t language aixl wtere feeder schools stress tte oral skills and 
tolerance for error advocated by tteir curricular mandates. Neither can 
secondary «^hools ignore the oral ddlls students ^uire in elanentary or 
middle schools by placing fhem in clasps with raw beginners and a first- 
year text because only the grammar really counts in a serious program. 
Moving beyond talk about articulation to making it happen requires: (1) 
dialog and commitment to articulate; and (2) design, implementation, ami 
monitoring to ensure it. 

For a profession so enraptured by dialers, how strange it is that we 
experfeiK^e so much diffk*ulty when tl^ goal is creative interchai^ among 
colleagues rather than memorized utterances amoi^ students. The dialog 
requires listening as weJI as speaking and a predilection for higher-level 
thinking and discourse (ag., hypothesizing, persuading, convincing, solv- 
ing problems). The talk stage has generated models; the time is right for 
teachers of fore^ language at all levds to act to make change happen. 
Lan^ (9) describes vertical and horizontal models of articulation brfore 
proposing a broader definition based upon the multiple syllabi that 
constitute the second language curriculum: the general language syllabus, 
the linguistic syUabus, the communicative syllabus, and the cultural 
syllabus. If teachers wouki actually identify tin? outcomes that students 
achieve from their courses in these syllabi, then subsequent lewis could 
build upon those competencies. 

The ProlUem of Articulation 

The bottom line demands that we do a better job of articulation; 
otherwise the publk: support now enjoyt^d will just as quickly disappear. 
The enthusiasm about earlier language study and about requirements for 
college admission will wane with the realization that elementary students 
exit programs being able to name common items and converse about 
family, pastimes, and interests; four years later they exit high school being 
able to do the same things and after two more years of Language 1 and II, 
the stor)' is much the same. ()f course, tl^ coukl not advance more than 
that because their verb fomis remained messy when they took the 
placement test. Try selling that to the public! 

Initiating and maintaining the dialog has been facilitated through the 
growth of support systt^ms such as Academic Alliances, school/college 
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collaborath^s, and professional organizations that cross educational 
levels. Once dialog has b^n established, there must be a mutual commit- 
ment to buiW upon what is. Profk?fency descrq>tions can be us^ul in 
identifying the ^obal tasks students have lean^ to perform. Those 
performances prdiably endure over a longer time (but research on 
retention on this measure is needed), a summer hiatus for example, than 
do tte discrete points of grammar that form the basis for most placement 
testing. Beyond the articulation point betwe«i ^ondaiy and higher 
education, some of the more salient implications from proficiency-ori- 
ented approaches concern the concq^t of a ^iraled curriculum in which 
students gain conceptual, partial, full control of language forms and tasks 
through a ^ries of developmental passes (Medley 12). The lockstep 
aq^ect of language learning has been oenKmted in place for far too lor^ 
No matter how much drill or practice, teaching past tense to supposed 
master}' at a given point, i.e., second semester, does not mean the student 
can use it for a variety of tasks. Providing opportimities for past narration 
in many contexts for many years buikls control of form, but it remains 
subservient to message and meaning 

AUeviating the articulation problem would contribute toward 
achieving the lifelong language learner talked about, or at least thought 
about, in rationales for foreign language study. Even in the literature for 
school learners, the preponderance of research studies and of shared 
activities concentrates on beginning to intermediate stages. Much less 
information exists on advanced learners and next to nothing on adults 
seeking to maintain functional levels of language or to grow in them. In the 
establislied busir^ss and government communities, interest centers upon 
informal programs where people can hear the language and speak it with 
appropriate feedback or illumination. Credits carry no value, nor does 
classroom paraphernalia such as homework, esoteric explanations, or 
mechanical exercises. Diagnosis and needs assessment are the key factors 
to this kind of individual articulation — detemiining what the person can 
now do with language and expaixiing the tasks, content, and accuracy to 
assure progress or perhaps only maintenance. 

Curricular Change through Content 

As the content cf instmction shifts toward |x?rfomiance, the "can do" 
statements developed in the coimnmiicative curriculum gain influence 
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over both planned and ^ontaneous classroom activities. No sii^ topk 
outranks "communicative activities'* in pqjularity at conferences airi in 
the literatime. Yet classroom observations and teachers' confessions dur- 
ing question-and-answer sessions reveal that talk owmiles action on the 
daily scene. Whether from fear of insufficiently attending to grammar (so 
students score well on standardized tests and in college) or from uneasi- 
ness about controlling a class where students really e^qjress thonselves, 
the classroom balance tilts heavily toward the mechanical exercise and 
convergent response. Until significant numbers of teachers cease believing 
that the subsets of language, that is the phonology, the grammar, the 
vocabulary, are the ends as u^ll as the means, action to shift instructional 
practice toward the communicative lags behind the talk. Action means 
setting an agenda that creates, first and foremost, opportunities for 
practice in meaningful contexts. As teachers gain experience with practice 
that binds form and meaning, stronger will be the propensity to abandon, 
at long last, much of the uniwcessary mechanistic drill. 

Years ago, it was claimed that second language study was a content- 
free discii>line, not a contentfess one (Phillips, 14). In that sense, the class 
draws upon a wide array of personal, cultural, social, global, or other 
curricular content— it simply works with that content in another language. 
Elementary programs are opting for content-based instruction in signifi- 
cant numbers over "traditional" FLES. Some innovative college programs 
have experimented with teaching courses from other disciplines in a 
foreign language (e.g., Earlham CoUege, IN; Boston College, MA). Disci- 
pline-based courses in a foreign language make the link with careers a 
reality by pemiitting shidents to study their content in another language. 
Nonetheless, a glance at lesson plans for most language classes reveals 
almost total concent; ation on grammar points and vocabulary cat^ories 
as exemplified by 'Tuesday: Reflexive verbs and daily routines." 

Changing the action in the classroom means that the teacher 
question, constantly and consistently, the direction of exerci^s and the fit 
with the overall objective of the unit. Whenever that inquiry results in 
mechanistic, forced, noncommunicative responses that cannot be tied to a 
potential real-world use, the contribution of the activity should he 
reassessed. Teachers must become better analyzers of exercises in an 
effort toward improving the match between ejqjected outcomes ami 
language actually generated. Unless manipulation can be justified by 
being initial practice or jjerhaps remedial (but even there is not meaning- 
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fulness equally desirable?), a means of contextualization or a performance 
parallel shcnild be sought. The rational for this action does not relate to 
any student inability to produce language fomis; they can very suc- 
cessfully ^ut paradigms or recite rules. Being able to talk about or read 
about or hear about content that matters is more challenging. 

If we act on implementing more functional objectives, texts wiD 
become guides to content, not content themseh^s. Proficiency guidelines 
aiKl curricula that reflect that orientation facilitate the process. For 
example, Novice/Intermediate level ^akers benefit from a personalized 
vocabulary to a greater degree than previously. The text can set tqjk:, 
establish tasks, and provide a resource list. Teacher alteration of, addition 
to, and subtraction from the text is necessary, for when students do 
"message work" they generally try to tell tl« tmth. 

One wouM be led to believe that all students in a langu^ class come 
from families of doctors, lawyers, aixl teachers. Teachers conducting oral 
interviews realize how the content of the course has made a simple task 
(Tell me about your family) more complex for tl^ student whose parent is 
a factory worker, miner, or supennarket cashier. For example, students 
from a neat nuclear family of fatW, mother, sister, brother enjoy a 
linguistic advantage over stepchikiren or merged-f amily studmts, who no 
longer are minorities in our classrooms. Adult learners in college find that 
the text ignores tlM>ir status and rele^tes them to being chiWren of their 
parents rather than parents of their children. Set the task and derive the 
content from it— a simpfe formula that changes the action in the second 
language class. 

The introduction of authentic materials into the classroom also 
heightens the degiw of content other than language forms. Strategies for 
provkJing access to authentic materials appear abundantly in the literature 
(Bymes, 2; Glisan, 6; Phillips; 16). Developing receptive skills with authen- 
tic materials is more challenging than pemiitting students to work with 
materials authored or edited for them. The problem with the latter is that 
they tend to be without signifkjant or culturally apprt^riate content; the 
problem with authentk? materials lies in degree of diffrculty. Familiarizing 
students with the content of authentrc texts through prelistening, preread- 
ing activities and similar strategies leads to successful comprehension. 
Skill and new knowledge in content areas are developed simultaneously. 
After the language course is over, students are more likely to remember the 
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content of a video about meter maids in Paris or of a reading cont rasting 
poverty and tourian in a Caribbean nation. 

Indivldiial Teachers Acting on Instructional Principles 

Teaching changes ultimately occur at the classroom level with indi- 
vidual teachers assuming re^onsibility for instructional action and inter- 
action with their learners. Omaggio (13, pp. 44-53) hyijothesizes about the 
proficiency-oriented classroom and describes it as a place wheie 

1. Opportunities must be provided for students to practice using 
language in a range t)f contexts likely to be e'jcountered in the 
target culture 

2. Opportunities sh{)iild he providetl for students to practice carry- 
ing out a range of functions (task universals) likely to be nivessar>' 
in dealing with others in the taii^et culture 

3. There is a coiK-em for the development of linguistic accuracy f r{)m 
the beginning of instruction 

4. The method{)logies respond to the affectivi> neetls of students as 
well as to their C{)gnitivt' iietnls 

5. The niethcxlologies promote cultural understanding and prqjare 
students to live more hannoniously in the target language 
conununity 

Those h>i5{)thescs lay the groiuxhvork for tb' activities and j)racticvs 
described in Omaggio 's vi-ry popular methcxis text. 

Classroom teachers can make the proficiency- oriented classroom a 
ix'ality by adopting for thenist>lves a few "guiding priiK-ipk-s" for language 
learning and then adjust instructional approaches, materials, and learning 
activities so that they reflect tl-jse princii)les. The decision-making pro- 
cess becomes easier when a solid basis for action is established. Some 
materials creati{)n will certainly be involved, but the greatest degree of 
change arises from a conscious choic-e of strategy premised upon what is 
known abf)ut proficiency levels and student perfomiances within their 
ranges. That knowledge base detemiines how teachers fcxnis instruction, 
how they carry out activities, and how they achievr the balancv of getting 
and using skills. 

Principles Conducive to nofidency Development 

ITie author posits here a set of principles that might serve as i 
"mindset" for the teacln^r interested in utilizing strategies conducive to 
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proficiency devel(n)ment. They are not meant to be prescriptive, but 
suggestive. They are in a formative stage in the mind of the author and 
thus not comprehensive; they an? personal and not a methodology for the 
profession. Teachers working toward the development of functional 
proficiency with their students will add their own guiding principles by 
deriving them from their experience with learners and making them 
compatibW with their teaching strengths. 

Principle 1. Derive the content of the classroom from the functions and 
context of proficiency descriptions. That means that the end perfor- 
mances sought influence most slroi^y what is taught in the classroom. 
PVthemiore, student time will be spent as much as possibk" on using and 
imderstuiiding language that ct)nveys real-work! messages. Exercises wiD 
be upgraded so that they build upon the p{)tential for communication if 
not the immediacy of it. Often this only involves teacher intervention to 
redirect exercises, to adjust fonnats; it rarely means nnvriting the text or 
abandoning it. 

Principle 2. Aim for truth telling and |>ersonali/.ati()n to the greatest 
extent possible. The simple adjushnent of "answer as you would in real 
life" affects significantly the cued-responst^ format of "What did you do 
Sahutlay night? Answer, (go to the movies)." If learners operate from a 
premise of communication from the beginning, they will gain confidence 
by practicing the actual language fonns most likely to exi)ress individual 
meanings, ideas, opinions. Content articulation ixvurs natiirally as the 
task gt"nerates different responst^s from a ten-yi^ar-old, a teenager, a 
colk^f^e student, an adult businessix'rson. 

Principles. Set*k comprehensible input from authentic listening and 
reading materials. Authentic materials, as mentioned, can be used at 
earlier stages by providing students ucxfss through technitjues to 
familiariw them with the content and to train thwn in the strategies that 
had to comprehension. By placing receptivv materials at a "chalfcnge" 
stage, prcxluctive activities may bt^ developtnl from them. Stiident 
outcomes include new knowledge and enriched matter for si>eaking or 
writing. 

Principle 4. Spiral the graimnar to achieve ct)ncei)hial, partial, and full 
control. Buying into this concept means relinquishing obedience to a 
lifelong loyalty to the organization of the grammar syllabus from simple 
to compk^x and instead choosing one based upon language purpose, 
function, task, or any other real-world usage factor. Further work is 
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needed to detennine the structural control that will be ^pn^)riate and 
realistic for given levels of instniction. 

Principle 5. Increase the amoimt of student-to-student interactions in 
the cla-ssroom. The role of teachers sliif ti; froni ci*nter-stage performer to 
that of a true facilitator, stage man^'r, or director Paired exerci^s and 
siiiaU*group activit^s assume more importance in the class. This change 
affwts students in their roles as well as teachers. Students become full 
partners in tht* leaming exi)erience. They must be taught to try, to venture, 
to rope, to create— ami they must be willing to take risks, to be wrong or 
misunderstcKxl at times. In thi* past, it was much easier to memorize than 
to think, to nvite vi*rf)atiin than to convey new thoughts. 

Conclusion 

The principles enmnerated hert^ seek to support the talk-to-action 
agenda suggested in this article. C'urriculum that proposes conimunicativi* 
goals, curriculum that aims at an articulated langui^e ex|3erit!nce, curric u- 
lum that spawns practices to promote language proficiency— this kind of 
curriculum must move beyond the tiilk stage. As tln^ 21 st century 
approaches, action should be the issue, and action means doing, imple- 
menting, researching, evaluating, and changing again if warranted. Let us 
replace tht^ rigor of a methodology with the re^)onsibility for wise 
decision making and let this all lead to a language learner capable of 
communicating in another language; let us eliminate a future where adults 
reminisce about their sc^hool exiH*rienct*s by ccjuating yi*ars of language 
studitxl with lack of langiauge learm^d. 
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Improving listenii^ comprcliensioii of tlie intemiediate student was ihv 
kycus of an exi)erimentaJ Spanish course at the University of C>alifomia, 
San Diego canipus. The aim of the course was to improve the abilities of 
English-speaking intermediate students to understand tl^ Spanish of tht* 
broadcast media, llie course and its outcome an^^de.^'ribed in some detail 
with the hope that otht*rs will exjM^riment with similar coursers. 
Intennediate courses in oral comprehension hold interest for two reasons: 
(1) current aajuisition research aixl theory accords primary importance 
to oral comprehension in tht* actjuisition pnx.t*ss, and (2) students in the 
course rei^orted gains in their confidence to interact with native speakers. 

One of tlK^ couunonly atvvpted goals for foreign language students is 
the ability to compreht^nd the target language when it is ^oken by natiw 
,^X'akers in a nonnal conversational context. (Comprehension of oral 
language was not a priority for teachers and students of a foreign language 
in earlier periods of public scho{)l edtication. Traditionally in U.S. public 
education the ability to read and translate was emphasized as the most 
important objective* of foR*ign language study The audiolingual "revolu- 
tion'' of th<* 50s and 60s emphasimi four lajiguage skills^ listening, 
sj>eaking, reading, and writing. This new emphasis on oral skills, in 
conjunction with advanctvs in tcc*hnology that resulted in language labs, 
brought about increastvs in comprehi*nsion skills. However, the increases 
were not gn*at, most likc^ly Ix^cause language-lab material focused on 
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production—on the practice of dialogs and pattern drills. In retrospect 
this was a strange development, since audio equipment is clearly more 
suited to the development of listening than speaking skills. Even today, 
most audio programs for the language lah do not concentrate on oral 
compreltension. 

On one hand, it must be admitted that it is not easy to provide the sort 
of input in the classroom or in the language lab that woukl be necessary to 
develop intermediate or advarK«d levels of oral comprehension skills. 
Natural language learners, who are immersed in the target language 
culture on a daily basis, typically are able to understand more complex 
language than they can speak. C)n the other hand, classroom-trained 
students have quite low k^'ls of comprehension. Typically they are able to 
initiate a conversation, but frequently they are unable to understand the 
native ^)eaker's response. 

One problem in advaiKing comprehension skills arises from the 
nature of classroom discourse itself: classroom interaction is in fact 
simpler than discourse outside the classroom. C^lassroom language is 
likely to be slower, includes familiar topics, and very often consists of 
group discussion without the r«|uirements of a normal one-on-one 
interchange of nomial dialog. \n addition, only rarely do students have to 
compreherxl dialog betw mi native speakers— a very common situation in 
the tai^et culture. 

It is not that conipretension skills gained from listening to teacher 
input are without value, but rather that they are different from listening 
skills acquired by native speakers and "natural" stx.-ond language learners 
by virtue of their being exjjosed to a wider range of listening contexts. 
Here are some conunon listening skills utilized by natural learners daily: 
participating in extended one-on-one dialog, listening to others talking, 
listening to the radio, listening to television, watching movies, listening to 
aiiiiDUiitvments in public plaws, and so forth. To date it has been almost 
impossible to provide these sorts of experiences in the classroom. But with 
new video technology readily available, and relativdy inexpensive in the 
new half-inch fomiat, many of the st)urces of such input are indi>ed now 
usable in the classroom. The ideal would be to use video recordings of 
foreign language media, mainly television and movies, both of which 
include a wide variety of listening exjxriences, to teach listening skills that 
to now have been attainable only through exteiKltH-i residencv in the target 
language culture. 

2r> 
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In addition to the intrinskr vai\x of Hstening skills, Krashen (1;2) has 
hypothesized that listening comprehension is the basis on which the 
^uisition procjess unfolds. His Input Hypothesis claims that the quality 
and quantity of output {!5)eech) is crucially dependent on the quality and 
quantity of comprehensible input leamers process. The prevailii^ view 
had been that the ability to speak dq^ixied exclusK-ely on the opportu- 
nities provided to the students to ^ak. Without question, in order to 
develop speakii^ skills one must have opportunities to speak the taiget 
language; however, the Input Hypothesis claims that fluewy is dependent 
on prior opportunities to process comprcbens&k^ input in the tai^get 
language. If Krashen is correct, then increased listening skills should also 
result in increased flueiK-y in ^jeech. 

The Studente and the Course 

The course was called "Spanish 15: Advanced Listening Skills." 
Although we used the number 15 to designate a "lower-division" course, 
the prerequisite was to have competed the «iuivalent of a second yeai of 
college Spanish. In fact, a majority of the thirteen students in the class 
were Spanish majors, most of whom had taken at least one upper-division 
courst in literature, linguistics, or culture. All students who took the course 
had tamed Spanish exclusively in the classroom: native speakers and 
studtnts who had lived abroad in a Spanish-si^aking country were 
excluded. In s^jite of the exclusions, the class was relatively heterc^eneous 
with reg^ to overall language skills. The students' speaking skills ranged 
from intermediate-low to inter nediate-high. The listening skills were 
slightly higlier, from intennediat -mkl to advanced, but only because the 
ACHTL Proficiency Cuidelines for hstening skills are, in this writer's 
(pinion, too weak. (On this point, see Omaggio, 3.) 

The course met twice per week for 2 hours each session. It met for 
either 100 minutes with no break or for 110 minutes with a 10-rninute 
break, depending on what oral texts were being used. The 2-hour session 
was scheduled so that a compk'te feature-length movie coukl be shown 
during class. TIr* class met for 10 weeks and the students received 4 
quarter units of elective lower-dKision credit. Since this was an exix^ri- 
niental class, units did not count toward the Spanish major. 

Th<" requirements for tlie course included attendance for the 40 hours 
of class instniction plus 60 hours of outside-of -class listening time. The 60 
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extra houi^ were in the form of video (taped from local Spanish-language 
television) and live television viewing for those students who had access to 
Spanish-language television at their place of resklence. All video material 
was taped from live television broadcasts for later playback and then 
erased at the ere! of forty-five days in order to conform with cc^yright 
laws. This is inconvenient, to say the least, and at the present time we are 
working on putting together a collection of video materials without 
copyright preplans. There are a number of good video programs avail- 
able for purchase as well as subscription television materials broadcast by 
satellite. However, in order to ke^ the c^oUection up to date, it will always 
be necessary to tai^ programs directly off the air. The wide availability of 
Spanish channels on cab^ in many cities makes this task much easier for 
Spanish teachers. Video equipment for tl^ use of PAL/SECAM materials 
recorded in France or Germany is moreexpensiw, but easily obtainable. A 
limited number of oral texts were used: (1) movies without subtitles, (2) an 
entire soap opera (telenoveh) of about 60 hours, (3) mws, (4) documen- 
taries, (5) game shows, (6) variety shows, and (7) conunercials. 

There were four general iypes of class activities: (1) discussion of 
''key word*' vocabulary from the oral text (video) to be viewed, (2) class 
viewing of oral texts, (3) oral foDowup summaries and discussion of the 
text viewed in class or as homework, usually in pairs first, then as a whole 
group, and (4) work on listening skills/ techniques with the oral text. Types 
2 and 3 are not controversial: the viewing of a text in class provides the 
opportunity for iiimiediate interest in oral discussion in the target lan- 
guage. Types 1 arKl 4 recjuire some additional justifk:ation. 

When learners are fac*ed with the task of comprehcfKling an oral text, 
there an' three factors that detemiine their ability to make sense of the 
input: (1) their choice of listening strategies, (2) their knowfedge of the 
target language vcxabulary and structure used in the input, and (3) the 
speed at which they are abk^ to proc^^ss thi* input ulteranc^es, ITie 
intemKxliate students, unlike bt^niHTS, needed little instruction in listen- 
ing strategies, sinct* most reported that e\xm before taking the class they 
used key words and context to guess at global meaning. Their knowledge 
of Spanish stmcture w^as adequate, although it is impossible to know how 
often they useil granmmtical markers and stnictures in con^rehension, 
sirKt.* most grarrunar is redundant in communicative context. 

What was clearly inade<|uate was their knowknJge of common 
Spanish v(K abuIary. Words ust^d in oral texts such as new s broadcasts are 
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not Mressarily found in written texts frequently u^ in Spanish courses. 
Nor did the stiKlents recognize everyday household words such as (Hapers, 
cdrinet, send), trash, so common in television commerciab. In addition, 
words common to soap operas were mostly unknown to the students: to 
deceive, to betray, to make iealous, Mieritance, stepmother. It is interest- 
ing that the number of this sort of words was relatively limited, and after 
the first twenty episodes or so with fifteen to twenty new key words per 
half-hour epis(xle, the number of new words dropped dramaticaBy to 
four or five new words per episode. 

For most of the oral texts the instructor prepared a list of vocabulary 
words and expressions that were crucial to understanding the text. There 
was no attempt to include all new words in the oral text. Students rq>orted 
that from one-fourth to one-half of the words in a given list were un- 
familiar to them. Tte lists contains! the Spanish woid or expression, an 
English equivalent, and an illustrative sentence, usually taken directly 
from the oral text. Length ranged from about seventy-five words from a 
typical movie to two or three from a commercial. A news segment might 
yieW three or four new words. Vocabulary discussion usually lasted from 
10 to 15 minutes per class. Vocabulary quizzes were administered once 
every two weeks and consisted of words from the previous lists, which 
were to be defined and/or used in a sentence in a way that illustrated their 
meaning 

Although the single most important barrier to coirqjrehension was 
lack of comprehension of individual key vocabulary items in the input, 
slow processing speed was clearly a problem. This problem is identifiable 
in the following way. Play a short oral text of 15 to 60 seconds, say a 
commercial, to the students. Stop the video at various points and ask the 
students to produce exactly what they have heard. The usual reaction the 
first time is that they didn't understand the part of the text you want them 
to repeat. Replay it for them and request an exact repetition. In some 
cases, they will now hear words they can refX'at, but do not understand— 
this is the vocabulary problem mentioned above. In other cases, they will 
recognize all of the words in the utterance and after hearing it one** or 
twice again, they will be shh to do an exact repetition. This latter problem 
is one of process speed: they know the words and structures individually, 
but are not able to process thein at normal broadcast sqjeed. 

The two problems are related; if they hear many woids they do not 
rec'dgriize, they become confused and process speed slows down. If t\\ty 
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are unable to process what they actually know fast enough, they are 
unable to use known language and context to guess at the meaning of 
items they do not know. If both vocabulary ar«d process s|>ml are weak, 
the input becomes a *l)lur" of target language with only a very few 
comprehensible parts, ami frequendy they are not able to process Plough 
of the input to comprehend even the main points. Tte cure for slow 
process speed is simply praclfce and exoerienoe with more input. In the 
case of this group (intermediate-high, for the most part), most students 
reported dramatic im;reases in process ^)eed after (M) to 50 hours of iiqput, 
although most did not really begin to feel comfortable with the oral texts 
until the end of the quarter, after about 100 hours of ii^ut. From 100 to 
2100 hours of broadcast media input is necessary for intennediates to 
reach advanced levels of listening con^rehension. 

Results 

In order to have an informal measure of the progress made by the 
students in Spanish 15, a listening exam was put together that consisted of 
four video texts and eighteen questions. The oral texts included parts from 
two different telenovelas, a movie, and a news broadcast. Tte questions 
required a written response* For example, tb? second question was 
ffitidnto durwid /ems? Answen casi nada. The test took approximately 
15 minutes to administer. It was administered to three groups twice: once 
at the beginning of the quarter and once at the end. The groups were the 
experimental group (the Spanish 15 class), the control nonnadves (all 
Spanish majors, but nonnatives), and the control native group (all Spanish 
majors, native speakers, most of whom were bom and raised in tlie United 
States). The natives were chosen to give validity to the listening test itself 
as well as to measure the difference between hearing the material once 
and then repeated. There were 18 total points possible on tte exams. The 
results of all tests are given in Figures 1 and 2.* 

The mean increase between tin? pretest and posttest for both control 
groups was 4, This increase could have been due to a real increase in 
listening comprehension skills due to experieiKt^s during the quarter. 
However, since the native speakers also show an increase in the mean of 4, 
this iiK'rease is most likely due to the repetition of the same exam. The 
mean increase of the experimental group was exactly bvkx* that of both 
control groups. Furthennore, the data show that the comprehension level 
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of the e?^rimental group at the beginnir^ of the course was only slightly 
above that of the nonnative speaker control group, while at the end of ths 
course it was almost the same as the native ^aker group the first time 
they took the exam.2 
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Table 2 

('oinparison of Croups 



Pretest Posttest 



Mean 

llK'IX»aSi* 

ExtHThnental 6 14 8 

Control nonnatiix's 4 8 4 

Control natwi's 13 17 4 



The data indicate that listening comprehension training with video 
materials for intemiediate students gives them experiences that cannot be 
duplicateil in traditional classrooms limited to instructor-student inter- 
action. In addition to increases in the ability to comprehend the target 
language as used in tht^ media, students report thiet> other gains: (1) a 
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lowering of inhibitions to engage a native s^jeaker in conversation, (2) a 
greater ability to understarai native makers in real conversations, and (3) 
an enhanced ability to speak. Although the data do not prove the last 
ciaim, such improvransits were reported informally by most of the 
students and they are consistent with the predictions made by Krashen's 
input Hypothe>is. 

Student T^estimonials 

Hen* are some excerpts from typical student : onunents: 

CW: When watching TV I could understand what was happening 
from observing the situation, but my comprehension of the 
spoken word was probably only about 40 percent. Now 1 
would say that my comprel^sion is about 75 to 100 percent. 
Since taking this course, I feel much more at ease with native 
speakers. 

C:N: When I began this class I could understand very, very little of 
what 1 watched on TV. . . .1 couWn't understand a teUmoveh 
really at all. I couldn't separate the words in a newscast. Now I 
can follow dialogs and pk:k out sqaarate words that 1 don't 
understand rather than hearing whole sentences without separ- 
ating the woids aryl understanding nothing. 1 can listen to the 
news and understand a lot of it easily Most conmiercials I can 
understand completely 

LH; I usually was able to understand the main idea of something, but 
the details were vague. Now things arc so much easier that I find 
myself tuning unimportant parts out. Before I couHn't find the 
unimportant parts. 

BL: I vo\i\d understand really well in classroom situations but in 
conversations with people {with me listening rather than as an 
active participant) I was usually only able to understand about 
half of what was happening Now ... I feel that 1 can imderstand 
Spanish a lot better. I feel that I might even be getting over my 
fear of six?aking. 

R(): When 1 entered this class I understotxl . . .what was said after 
several times through. vSometimes I didn't even understand what 
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you (tte instructor) were saying. Now I can usually uuderstand 
what is going on and get ti^ gist of what they are aying and 
often undei^tand all or most of it. 

JS: At the l^nning of class I could understand more of tte type of 
Spanish that one would typically hear in a class at school. Now 1 
find that I can understaixi a lot more not only of ^okra Spanish 
but written Spanish as w^ll. The same is true when I sit down to 
write something in Spanish. My ^oken Spanish has improved 
and 1 can understaiKl Spanish fakers better. J still don't under- 
stand everythii^, but I do understam^ much more. I can 

understand most of tte ideas I can now, a^d prdbably will, 

watch Spanish TV and understand it 

LF: I feel my coxi^rehension of Spanish has increased a lot. I've 
e^>ecially notic^ that it takes much less effort for me to under- 
stand. 

YL When I began this class, I couldn't understand the [video] 
tapes. • .where a higher leveL . ,of vocabulary was used. Now 
my understanding runs from fairly good to ahnost understand- 
ing all that is said. Also I have learned to pay really good 
attention to what is being said, 

MG: I coinpreht*nd Spanish very well now I feel more confident 
when I turn on Spanish TV. It seems when 1 was watching the 
coinmereials lately, 1 understood almost c^rything 

LK: When I spoke with my Mexican or AiT^entinean friends I always 
understood them because they s|3oko to me so that I would. But 
when they spoke to one another, it always seemed like some 
other new foreign language. I can see my comprehension has 
increasecl irmnens<*ly I also notictnJ an improvement in my 
reading comprehension, which is very nice. I can understand the 
whole idea of tht* sections. . .before I would concentrate on 
certain words and worry about understanding them, but now I 
listen to tht* whole kled. 

LZ: After taking this course* I understand what is btnng said on the 
Spanish programs with much less difficulty ... It is en joyahle f or 
me to watch tht* Spanish programs now. It is also easier for me to 
understand my professor in one class. 
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Althoigh video courses such as the oik described here require a large 
amount of advanced pi^aration time, tl ey are, for students without 
experience living in the target language culture, the only way to move 
students from an intermediate level to an advanced level in listening skills. 

Notes 

1. Only 10 »f the 13 studrots enrolk-d took both the pre- luid posttests. 

2. Tests w«v not run on the data because of the numbw of stiKkn.ts invoht«d in the experiment. 
Howwr. fr(Hii lhi> limitpd data available and the eommrnts by the studtnits theinseKfs. it is clear 
that the imprownient in !istenii« sldUs was dramutii-. 
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For many years after the audiolingual revolution, reading was considert-d 
to be a passive skill, a process that was supposed to "tsikecare of itself." If 
students learned to speak, they would be able to read. *iecent research has 
ref onnulated entirely our understanding of the reading skill and has given 
us new insights into the strategies that effective readers use. Reading is not 
a passive skill, but rather an interactive process between reader and text 
(Bamitz, 5; Coady 9; Phillips, 17; Smith, 21). 

Goodman's (10) psycholinguistic reading model represents the read- 
ing process as one of sampling, predicting, testing, and confinning Tht^ 
fluent reader does not process a text by identifying and inteipreting each 
and every letter and word sequence. ITiis word-by-word decoding is a 
poor strategy that overenjphasizes the linguistic compownt of reading 
and leads to poor comprehension. Indeed, atx.ording to Swaffar, famil- 
iarity with "the words" will not prevent misconstrued meanings (23, p. 
126). Effective readers free themselves from dectxling by taking a sample 
of the text and predicting the meaning and direction of a larger part of it. 
Once a prediction has laken place, its ac>curacy must be tested, based on 
previous information in the text or knowledge of the work!. If the predic- 
tion is confimied, the san^ling cycle begins again. If there is some 
inaccuracy or inconsistency the reader may choose to reread the passage, 
to suspend belief, or to revise expectations (see Gocxlman, 10). Thus, 
proficient readers comprehend by actively constructing arid revising 
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models of meaning as they read. In the words of Smith, a reader "brings 
meaning to print" (21, p. 2. See also Adams and CoUins. 1). Although 
proficient readers will guess incorrecdy or have moments of uncertainty, 
they will recover quickly. Poor readers, on the other hand, will be lost in a 
cycle of wrong previous infonnation leading to a successive series of 
wrong predictions (Coady, 9). 

What factors enter into the development of the proficient reader? 
Study after study points lo tlie essential mh of background knowledge, 
indicating that we can only comprehend when we can relate a text to 
something we already know. (See, for example, Ausubel, 3 aixl 4; Carrell, 6 
and 7; Coady, 9; Johnson, 12; Levine and Haus, 13; St^ensen and Joag- 
I)ev, 22.) Backgroimd knowledge may include linguistic knowledge, such 
as k'xical meaning, word derivati{)n, syntactic ruk>s, and verb tenses; but 
its scope is t^-essarily much larger, including readers' "general experience 
of the work!," as Phillijjs notes (17, p. 285). This general experience is 
organized into schemata or mental constructs of meaning (see Nelson, 15, 
among many others). Interaction between schemata and text guides a 
reader's interpretation, resulting in effectivi- comprehension (see Adams 
and Collins, 1; Carrell, 7; and Swaffar, 23). 

In addition to this pnx-ess of schematizing, the proficient reader relies 
upon other strategies, such as discourse organizatitm and synthesizing, as 
well as skimming, scanning, and gisting skills. (See Carrell, 7; Grelk't, 11.) 
Proffcient readers, then, havt^ a repertoire of tools at rht>ir disposal, but this 
is not the case for students learning to reail in a foreign language. Qarke 
points out that "limited control (jver tlie language 'short<«ircuits' the good 
reader's system, causing the reader to revert lo poor reading strategies 
when confronted with a difficult m confusing task in the s«X'ond language" 
(8, p. 206). Our task as teachers is to assist students in their effort to acquire 
the skills and strategies necessary to effet-tive reading. Ck'arly, in Phillips's 
words, "we can no longer assume that leading will just hapijen'" (17 p 
295). 

In fact, there has been a strcmg response to the recent researeh on the 
reading skill that has \vd to the development of many exciting nnv 
methods and materials. Thanks to authors such as Greltt (11), Omaggio 
(16), Phillips (17), and others, instoK'tors now haw available to them a 
variety of suggestions to improve intensive reading skills. These ap- 
proaches, h(Avever, haw for the most part concentrated on sht)rt authen- 
tic texts and intensive reading strategies— leaving a st'rious gap in 
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extensive reading and encouraging a shift away from literary texts. This is 
particularly apparent in the newest readers; the vast majority include ik) 
literary selections at all, or they include only short extracts. Decrying the 
days when we struggled through a Moli^re play or some other complete 
literary text with our intermediate language classes, some aigiie that the 
teaching of the reading skill need not— even should not— include literary 
texts. 

Although literary studies haw been overemphasized in the past, their 
complete elimination is mijustifiably extreme. The fact is that in most 
university foreign language dq)artments the bulk of the course offerings 
are literary. These are required courses for literature majors; language/ 
culture options nonnally have a literature component as well. Further- 
more, to ignore literature is to deprivi' students of culturally significant and 
authentic texts. Finally, literary texts foster the development of extensive 
reading skills, which are iiect\ssary to both reading for professional 
purposes and reading for pleasim\ Furthermore, let us not forget that 
there are actually students who enjoy reading literature! 

Reading literature rtxjuires well-<leveloped extensive reading skills; if 
we are to continue teaching literary texts, we must teach students how to 
read them. Unfortunately, despite all t]w energy that has been dirt<.-ttHl at 
refomiulating our approach to n'ading, students going Ixyond basic 
language courses still lack training in extensivi^ reading. Schulz describtvs 
how our negkvt places an unfair burden on the students who conhmie 
tlu'ir study: 

n"fK- stiitU'iit.'I M' usually start<ti without unmy on tlK'fhronoltjgk-al stiwly of 
tfu" !iferar>' inast<'nvf)rks of tU- turst-t laiigiiaRe in a stirvvy I'onrsi'. SiKkk-nly, 
instnittors v\]HVt a transition from tin- stagi> of painful wonl-by-wonl 
d«(xiiiiR of fontriMxl writtni didoes or iiarraHoiis draliug with siiiipK' 
twryday wiits to coinpn-fK-nsioii of rt'latiwly k'ligthy literary texts i-ontain 
»m highly ahstruft vwabulary.ftHiiplcx syntactital j)attfn)N, ami sophistit ali'<l 
stylf iuid toiitfiit whifh cvvn an i-diitatttl nafiu- sixuikcr often cannot n-ad 
without effort (19, p, 43). 

TIh' gap in teacher exinvtations and student preparwhicss sets up a 
cytle of fnistration that Schulz identifies as an important factor in the 
attrition rate of upix-r-level courses. Kven with the very Ix'st training in 
intensiw reading, students would still feel the frustration descrilxxl by 
Schulz once they lx*gan to study longer texts. We can no longer continue 
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asking students to lean, literary traditions while their reading skills are 
only partially inplace. Ctearly wemustprovide a transiHonfrom rntensm" 

to extensive reading. 

An effective method for teaching extensive reading must exp}ici\ly 
establish the goals of skill development and process strategies thei^y 
delayingthe traditional-discussion of the text'' unHlthestudents haw ha^ 

a chance to acquin> the necessary reading skills. In such m approach, the 
teacher's role is ref onnulated: We must first establish students awareness 
and understanding of the role of process strategies as well as lUustrate 
effective strategit^s (Loew, 14); also, we must provide opportunities for 
students to develop their own strategies. 

Awareness and sensitivity to the role of process strategies is of tht 
utmost importance sinc.>, as Swaf far points out students cannot sch«iia- 
H/e unless they intend to do so {23, p. 126). Phillips likens the teachers 
efforts to "pump-priming" in oixler to "bring to the surface the special 
knowW banis^^^ by leaniers" (17, pp. 286-87). TOs "puxnp- 
nriming" begins with the teacher s example and continues with exea-ises 
that foster skill development. Finally, as Phillii)s recommends, these 
^.ading compn-hension exenm^s must ' pr«k-ct the learner through sev- 
eral phases of the reading pr(Kt»ss" ( 17, p. 293). 

The method we propose^ addresses these itxiuimnents by establish- 
ing a five-stage o^-le in which each stage c«nc>entrates on a particular^t 
«f stratt^es, thereby emphasizing their primacy to the students. The 
suc^-essivv stages activate student background knowMge at m^ry levi-l. 
The first thrc^e stages consist of prereading exj^rcises, a f^^^ '^^'- 
whebningly rt^'ommendtHl in the current body of n-search (Grellet U, 
Omaggio, 16; Phillips, 17; and many others). The cy.-lical nahjre of the 
approach stressc-s the interdciH>ndency of extensive^ reading skills, fpvong 

sLidents tk> capacity to inter^m-t 'multiple 1'^)^ 
appr«ach,••bothc,fwhichalrst..lbyLcK^v(14),Phlll.ps{17),SchuM^ 

and others as m»«>ssary elements. We preface tin- description of our 
approach by considering tht^ .selection of the text. 

Selecting the Text 

bi order to r^-ad literary texts^ eff.vtivnly, students nxjum. evpt-ri- 
mentation in guid«l trial and error with a variety of texts (Swaf far, 23). It 
is particularly important that mow than one text be ns.xl so that the 
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learning task is not focus^ on the comprehension of one particular text. 
The goal of an exteasive reading courst^ must be larger in scope, concen- 
trating on strateg^s applicable to any literary text. Given the fact that 
students are going to read wry slowly at this point, and therefore time 
constraints make it impractical to read three or four literary texts in their 
entirety ovx^r the cour^ of a singk* semester, we suggpst that each text be 
taught through a series of extracts taken from thret* to fiw literary texts, 

it is essential that the extracts from any singk^ text convt^ a j^nse of 
continuity, fonning as much as possible an abridged wrsion of the entire 
text. Each extract, then, must not be self-contained, but should build upon 
the prt^ous extract(s), retjuiriiig the students to treat them as a singfe text 
rather than as four or five separate texts. This selwtion prcx^ess is not an 
easy one and nmst be* carefully considered; nmch will nivt'ssarily he 
sacrificed in our "ahridgt^d" wrsion of tht* text. What will detennine t]w 
choice is tlie conc^ept of script. 

We defint^ scrij^t as predic^table, stereotypic sapiences of mnits or 
pattenis of behavior appropriate to a particular historical or social 
context. Knowkdge of a script shafH^s our exi>ectations and defines 
parameters: we are able to replace de^tails omitttd from the story supply 
connections, and e\^aluate the events that take plaw (Sclank, 18, pp, 
101-2; Swaffar, 23, p. 125), It enables us to read moreprofick ntly simv we 
can make more accurate predictions about the direction of tht" text 
(Swaffar, 23, p. 126). 

A novvl such as Ia^s Liaisons datifienmses offers; numlxT of scripts 
from which you may choose*: swiuction, bt^trayal, initiation, maniimlation, 
etc Your sc ript selection Hvrws as a guideline to detennine which episcxles 
in the mm'] will fonn your series of extracts. Thus, if you choost* the 
stxluction script, you could iiK*lude the following sc-enes: the numjuise's 
st^uction of Ocx-iUn the marcjuise's st^duction of Prevan, Vabnont's st»duc- 
tion of Cecile, (^r Valinont's si^diK^tion of M^'^ de Iburvel. 

SCRIPT: Seductum of a Virtuous Woman 

Extract 1: Vabnont fonns his plan 

U^tters IV, V I, XXI, XXU, XXUI 
Extract 2 V«ilniont's confession of km* juid t)w initial 
corresi)omlemx» 

U«tters XXIV; XXVI, XXXIU-XXXVI 
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Extract 3: La Presidcnte asks Vabnont to leave and the 
correspondence continues 
Letters XXXVU, XL-XLUI 
Valmont reads La Presidente's letters 
Letter XUV 

Extract 4: After a few weeks' absence, Valinont decides to return and 
continues to pursue La Pr^sidente 
U tters LXXVI-LXXVm, XC, XC:IX 

F^xtract 5: La Presidente flees, confessing her love for Vabnoat to 
\|iiK- jj, Roseinonde 
U'tters C, C:U 

Extract 6: The seduction 
Letter CXXV 

Extract 7: Valinont bt^trays la Pr{^sidente 

I>etters CXXXV; CXXXVU-CXXXVUl 
The final "nipturc" 
Ix-tters CXU-CXl JU 
La Prt'si{iente's death 
Letters CXLVn, CLXV 



Although chronoU^gy will nonnally determine the stxjuemv of the 
extracts, it need not netx'ssarily be strictly adhered to in this case it might 
prove more useful to teach Vabnont's stxluctioiis of M'"^de Tourvel in an 
uninterrupted sequence or to place any episcxles that significantly expand 
the notion of the script, such as the marquise's seduction of txtnlc, toward 
theeml of the se(}uence. (Chronology is more restrictive if you attempt to 
convi'y a mon' complete notion of plot through the series of extracts. 
Thus, if you choose the sc-ript of betrayal for Im Chamon de Roland, you 
would ch()ost» episodes that trace the development of Ganelon's betrayal; 
whereas the sanu' script for Les Liaisons dangereuses would probably call 
for scenes of various U'trayals occurring throughout the nowl. 
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SCRIPT: Betrayal and Revenge 
Extract 1: The plot, stroplies 1-7 and 9-10 

The choice of Ganelon, strophes 12-46 

The betrayal, strophes 52 and 54 
Extract 2: The choice of Roland and his deparUire, strophes 58-69 

The Sarrasins prepare for battle, strophes 76 and 79 

The battle, strophes 81-84, 88, 89, 93, 104, 105, 107, 1 1 1, 

and 112 

R jland sounds his horn, strophes 128-143 
Extract 3: The death of Oliver, strophes 145, 146, 148-150 

Roland in battle, strophes 156-157 
Extract 4: The death of Turpin, strophes 161-164, 166, and 168 

The death of Roland, stn^hes 173-176 and 177 

Charlemagne pursues the Sarrasins, strophes 179-181 
Extract 5: The return to Ronceveaux, strophes 203-205, 213-214 

The battle with the Sarrasins, strophes 216, 225-228, 228 

261-265 

The return to Franct» and the judgment of Ganelon, 
strophes 270-280, 285-287 

Thus, tW connection among the extracts may bt* thematic or bastxl 
on plot, but each extract must require the students to recall information 
from previous extracts. This is of primary importance, since a skill 
particular to extensive n^ading is the ability to recall and synthesize 
information or ideas presented in earlier portions of the text. 

Stage One: Predicting 

'IV first «'t of prereading exea-ises, always done in class before 
students have read the text, is a prediction exe^cm^ The goals of this 
exercise art- to develop the skill of schematizing and to familiarize students 
with the script by calling upon their preexisting knowledge of the world. In 
SOUK' instances, tht> Htle serves as an excellent script activator; a gotxl deal 
of discussion, for instaiKf, can be gem>ratt>d by th(> titk^ Ia' Bourgeois 
gentilhtmirru'. 

The di!x.ussion begins with the meaning of bourgeois and then 
progresses to its social implications. The instructor might ask the class 
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what differences there are betwc^en the implications of bourgeois for 
American culture ami those for French culture, or between modem 
FraiK^e and seventeenth century France Tte discussion then procmls to 
the word ^.^itilhomnw: the instructor asks several questions about \\^ 
connotations of this part of the title: What characteristics do you expect a 
genttenan to have or what kind of social status do you associate with the 
word gentiUiormneP The next st^ is to lead stud€*nts into a discussion of 
the implications of combining these words in a single title. 

SCRIPT: Portrait of an Arrknste 

Extract 1: The "maitres** ridicule M. Jourdain, Act One, Jk?ene I 

jourdain is instructed by his "maitres/* Act Two, 
Scenes I-IV 

Extract 2; Dorante borrows money from M. Jourtlain; portrait of 
Dorante, Act Three, Sc^ne IV 

M. Jourdain and Dorante dij^niss the iurival of tht^ 
manjuist% Scvnt* VI 
F^x tract 3: M"«' Jourdain and Nicole: their siis|)icions of M. Jourdain; 

discussions of the marriages betv\'een Lucile and 
Cle(>ntc*/Nicok» and C^ovielle, Act Three, Scene VU 
C-lconte asks for Lucile*s haml; M. Jourdain n*fiisvs, 
Scvnes Xl-Xll 

Extract 4: (-oviellc disguised as a Turk: tW son of the Cirand Turk 
asks to marry Lucik\ Act Four, Scrne V 
The tlirtH' marriages arrangeii; resolution. Act Fi\x% 
Scvnes VI- VU 

Prediction Exercises 

Title: 

1. What dt)t\s the word hournvois mean to you? 

2. List three adjt^c^tiws that might descrilx' a * gentlemair' for you, 

3. In what ways misht a gentknnan be bourgeois? 

4. In Knglish, the title of this work is Tlw Would-Be CeiitUnrian. 
What dot*s this mean to you? In what semv could this title Ix* the 
er juivalent of I a.' Bourgeois ii^imtilhcmmwP 
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5. If someone is strivii^ to be a gentleman, what attitude might be 
assumed toward those around him? 

Act One, Scene I: 

6. What attitide might cultured people take toward a wealthy 
man who is trying to acquire culture? 

Act Three, Scene IV: 

7. Why might people try to curry favor with M. Jourdain? What 
social advantage does he possess? 

8. liow might they go about obtaining favor with him? How would 
Ik? respond? 

Scene VII: 

9. Given M. Jourdain's social pretensions, what type of husband 
would he seek for his daughter? 

Act Four, Scene V: 

10. By what means coukl M . Jourdiiin be manipulated? Which of his 
weaknesses could be exploited? 

In other instances, the instructor will nmi to provide tlie students 
with background knowledge they do not possess before an effective 
discussion can be launched. It is appropriate, for instance, to describe the 
genre of the chanson de geste and to inforai students of oral traditions of 
literature in the Middle Ages before considering the title La C>hanson de 
Roland. 

The range of asptx.'ts of the script to be ctA'ered is broad, including 
conventions pertinent to events, situations, behavior, characters, etc., and 
must be detemiined by the instructor according to the needs of the 
particular text. It would be appropriate before reading the first extract of 
La Chanson de Roland to initiate a discussion concerning characters. T\w 
instmctor informs the students that the protagonists of the text are for the 
most part chevaliers or knights and then asks them what characteristics, 
settings, or themes they associate with knights. The instructor's rok' 
alternates between providing partial infonnation to students and 
responding to student input. Students will require considerable correction, 
sint* their knowledge of knights may not fully correspond to the c/u'- 
valkrs of La Chanson de Rohin l. 
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PredicHon Exercises for La Chansoa de Rokf^ 
Extract 1 : . What characteristics (characters, settings, thranes, rhetork:a} 
devices) do you expect to find in this text given the fact that it is a chanson 
de gesk? How do the ^tion titles (e.g., the betrayal) he^ you predict 
what will happen? 

Extract 2. In this extract, Gandon retiims to Charlemagne's camps. 
Given what takes place in the first extract, what do you expect Canelon to 
do? When do you next ejqject to see the Sarrasins and King Marsile? Also, 
there is an important battle scene in this extract. How do you exgeci the 
characters to behave in battle? What do you expect to ha{^n in this 
battle? 

Extracts 3 and 4. In the^ extracts, Turpin, Oliver and Roland die. Make 
predictions regarding tl^ir deaths. How do you expect than to die, of 
what causc(s), and how do you expect them to behave at death? 
Extract 5. How do you expect the chanson to end? 

We must also keep in miiMl that scripts change over time: the script for 
"a battle" has changed significantly from tlx? Middfe Ages to the present 
time. Finally, while students may be familiar with events or behavior, they 
may not be acquainted vnth their literary encoding, whth likewise may 
call up a series of stereotyjjic behaviors. This should not be seen as a 
failure on either the students' or instnictor's part, but rather as an essential 
step enabling the students to comprehend the text more fully 

With the first extract, these prediction exercises amount to guided 
brainstorming based on title, genre, character, literary period, or any other 
organizing device that would prove effecti\'e for the text in question. The 
prediction exercises for subsequent extracts should always be based at 
least partially on knowledge gained from the prior extract(s). By asking 
students to predict events that would flow logically from prior episodes, 
students develop the ability to identify textual shape and logk;, encourag- 
ing them to see relations among separate sections of the text.3 For in- 
stance, the instructor would inform the class that the next extract of La 
Cfianson de Rokmd they are going to read is a battle scene and then ask 
students to predict how the cftevaliers will behave in battle given their 
portrait in the first extract. Once again, the instmctor's rok? is to provide 
initial information to lamich the discussion and to subsequently guide the 
discussion in a fruitful din»ction by responding critically to student input. 
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These successive prediction exercises will necessarily "give away the 
ending" to someextent. This is not a prd)lem, since prior knowledge of the 
text does not undennine the reading process; rather anticqjation and 
formation of textual eJ5)ectations improves comprehension (see PhiUqjs, 
17, p. 289). 

Ttese pnereading exercises and later postreading exerci^s should be 
performed in the native tongue, since discussion in the foreign language 
renders total concentration on reading skills virtually inpossible. As 
Phillqjs argues, "In the secoml ^anguag? classrov. n, the reading skills need 
to be developed in an isolated— il:?t is concentrated— fashion. Tasks that 
are only periplwral to reading comprehension easily skletrack the leamer" 
(17, p. 286; see also Swaffar, 23, pp. 125 and 138). 

Stage Two-. Intensive Reading Strategies 

Intensive reading cannot be abandoned altogether in this methodol- 
tigy, despite its emphasis on t xtensive reading, since attention to detail is 
crucial in order to confirm or reject constructs of meaning. Exercises that 
develop intensive reading skills ha\e been outlined in numerous works 
(GreOet, ll;Omaggio, 16; Phillips, 17) and may include exercises requiring 
students to guess meaning from context, to derive meaning on the basis of 
sentence structure, to recognize rhetorical patterns or discour«? oi^aniza- 
tion, or to answer detailed comprehension questions. These reeling 
exercises, however, should not be the first set of exercises performed for an 
extract, since this would wrongly shift the emphasis to intensive reading; 
rather they are prereading exercises to be offered sometime after the 
prediction exercises. 

Intensive Reading Exercises for La Chanson de Rolan^ 

I. I>ctennine the meaning uf the folicnving words from the 
surrounding c(^ntcxt: otafies, un (kstrkr, cht'vaucfwr, m:'ssc // 
nmtines. 

n. Textual Cui's 

1. "La nuit s'achdvi', et I'aube claire apparait." Use the stnieture of 
the sentence in combination with familiar v(K*abu]ary to deter- 
mine the meaning of this sentence. 
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2. " . . .ni pafefroi ni destrier ni mufe ni mulet roussin ni clival de 
somme." Fiml the common element in this list to help you under- 
stand unfamiliar vocabulary. 

3. During the battle the Frei^h cry out, "Honni soit qui f aira! " What 
might this mean? 

4. '"Eh! Durendal, comme tu es belle et sainte! En ton porameau dor 
il y a quantity de relkiues, une dent de saint Pierre, du sang de saint 
Basile, des cheveux de monseigneur saint Denis, de vStement de 
Sainte Marie." 

What is the common elanent of this list? "Who" is I>urendal and 
what does Durendal have to do with this list? 

Stage Three: Extensive Reading Strate^es 

The goal of these exerd^s is to help students develop speed and to 
teach them to focus on gldbal comprehension without being inqjeded by 
detail. Appropriate exercises include (1) gisting, an exercise that emphas- 
izes global comprehension; students are asked to read for general infor- 
mation and to provide a summary of the passage; (2) skimming, an 
activity that asks students to read with somewhat more focus, providing 
information such as listing the main ideas or identifying the characters and 
setting; (3) scanning, in which students search for specific points such as an 
important transition, an introduction of a theme, or a crucial detail. TTm" 
time allotted for these exercises should be limited, since they are designed 
in part to help students develop reading speed. In addition, these exercises 
teach students that comprehension and meaning do not depend on 
grasping every detail. (See Schulz, 20, p. 128.) Thus, students leam to shift 
their fcK'us beyond the level of the word. 

Extensive ReatUng Exercises for La Chanson de Roland 

1. Read the first two sentences of strophe 9. ()n the basis of tlK?se 
sentences, what can you conclude with regard to the previous 
actions, the present setting, and the present action? 

2. Read the first and last two sentences of strophe 79. What can you 
conclude about the content of this strophe? Rapidly scan the 
strophe to find the transition sentence. 
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3. Rapklly read strophe 111. What is the gist? What is the strc^he's 
focus? 

4. In stK^he 1 77, Charfcmagne retunis to Ronceveaux. What do you 
expect hini to do? Verify your predictions by r^idly reading 
strophe 179. 

5. What is the importance of strophe 228? Why is it included in the 
chanson? 

Stage Four. Verification 

The initial prediction exercises will be followed by a reading assign- 
ment, the extract, which will be followed in turn by a postreadii^ exercise 
in which students are asked to verify aixl/or modify t}« predicticms m^e 
prior to the reading The goal of this set of exercises is twofold: to allow 
students to articulate what and how they understood; aiKl subsequently to 
haw students analyze their previous predictions and their textual compre- 
hension. Tl^ need to identify their errors and why they made them. 
Thus, articulation requires students to focus on process ami gives the 
teacher insight into their routes to meaning (Phillips, 17, p. 285).^ 

Since students are a.sked to guess about the text tefore they've read it 
and since the postreading verification/modification exercises depend in 
part upon errors having been made, they are particularly useful to the very 
careful learner who is tvaditionaDy more cOTiifortable with controlled 
grammatical exercises luid is often unable to take the risks that are an 
essentia] part of effective reading. These students' discomfort with risk 
taking can be reduced by this typ« of exercise where a "wrong" answer 
c an be just as productive as a "right" answer. (See Phillips, 17; Sehulz, 20; 
and Swaffar, 23.) 

^ge Five: Transition to Literature 

We end our cycle where the literature classes traditionally begin, with 
a set of comprehension and discussion questions. These exercises have 
three purposes: to teach shidents to make connections between parts of a 
text, to make the transition from comprehension to textual analysis, and 
to familiarize shjdents with literary n^talanguage. Furthermore, tliese 
exerci.ses require the students to reread the series of extracts using the 
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reading strategies that have been developed over the course of \he cycle. 
At this point, students have a weB-developed knowtedge of the text's script 
and are able to synthesize diverse elements of the text into a coherent 
construct of meaning. 

Transition ta-LUerature Exercises for La Chanson de Roland 

1. How are the Sarrasins portrayed? In what ways are the readers' 
opinions of the Sarrasins influenced? 

2. How is Charlemagne portrayed? 

3. Look for rhetorical devices typfcal of the epic genre (repetition, 
exaggeration, ^ithets, etc.). 

4. How does medieval warfare differ from our modem notions of 
warfare? What's the archbishop's role in the battle? 

5. How do you understand Roland's refusal to blow his horn? How 
can you explain his later decision to sound the hom; what makes 
him change his mind? 

6. What's the significance of the description of Roland's death? 

Steps for Teaching Extensive Reading 

(Select extracts based on concept of script) 

Prereading exercises: 

1. Prediction exercises 

2. Intensive reading exerci«>s 

3. Extensive reading exercises 

Postreading activities: 

4. Verification/modification 

5. Transition to literature 

(Rtpeat prot^urc for subsequent extracts) 

Conclusion 

In tlie past students who have learned to read lit« ary texts have been 
self-taught for the most part, acquiring effective strategies through 
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ui^ukied trial and error This is usually a long, difficult, and discouragii^ 
process, Wb i^ed to teach the joy rather than the pain of reading so that 
we can eiicourage ratLer than discourage interest^ students. By activat- 
ing students' knowledge of scr^t and pnxjess strateg^s, we make a 
productxvie step in this direction. 

Notes 

This methfxl has been classTponi tested at St. Mary's CoBege ovlt a three-year pmod foQcnvii^ 
the equivalent of two years of coIk^> study. 

Hie definition of literary texts Isbn^ and may include pbilosqihical and htstcHical ^xts as wrll as 
those most crften l^)ek?d "literary," the princ^al requiremcaits beii% that the texts are of siifffc«fit 
length that they caD for ext^siv^ reading skills and that they aoi be lead solely for the extraction erf 
specific iirfonnatioiL 

Swaffar asserts that the abihty to ickntify textual enhances recall {23, p, 129). 

Aspatoie{2) r^hdy identtfies this us an important step toward shifting tb> emphasis f rtmi right and 
wrong answers to the process of rvading. 
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"Africa? But I'm a Spanish teacl^r!" 

Nearly every student going through a second language teacher- 
education program proclaims t'lat one of the main reasons that students 
need to study a second language is to promote world understanding 
through learning about other people and cultures of the world. Most 
practicing language teachers would agree that this is indeed an important 
aspect of language study. Ikjwever, many of us go through our careers 
teaching about the "target" culture as a separate entity from the rest of the 
world. The usual comparison with American culture is made, but "cul- 
ture" lessons are rarely integrated with the idea of the world as an 
interdependent society. 

The word "culture" today has a different definition than it did in the 
past. Amlerson (2, p. 15) states that humans live their lives in a "cocoon of 
culture whose circumference equals the circumference of the gl(^." hi 
other words, a global culture. Countries do not exist in a vacuum without 
contact with the rest of the world, but rathei all countries, no matter how 
remote, exist in an interdependCTit world. Remy (14) proposes that 
teachers approach lessons with a "world as systems" approach rather 
than the more traditional "world as nations" approach. The process of 
developing awareness in shjdents of the interdqjendent global society 
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should focus on coping with currait major prdjlems and alternatives 
leading to cooperation in the world (Brodbelt, 4). As teachers, we have the 
responsibility to be informed ourselves on global issues so that we can 
inform students when possible and help them find ways to make a 
difference in the direction the world is teaded (Marker, 13). 

As language teachers, v.-e often feel that students indeed need to learn 
about the global society, but we find that the curriculum is already too 
crowded and that students will probably learn these important lessons 
"somewhere else," mainly social studies classes. Lamy (12) has pro- 
claimed that global education is intci Jiscq)linary and not limited to social 
studies if it is done properly An important part of the globalization of the 
language-study curriculum would invoke not only a study of the tai^^et 
culture but, as Fonte (9, p. 109) pnxjlaims, would "give students the world 
picture as seen through the eyes of other peoples. " hi other woids, how do 
the French look at what is happening on the worW scene? How do 
Mexicans view the situation in the Middle East? Do the events in Central 
America havi' any impact on German society? Questions like these 
emphasize the nature of world interdependence and promote thought 
about the "tai^t" culture as a part of the global society. Global education 
is part of the responsibility of language tear '.-rs and !;hould not be 
cnjwded out of the curriculum due to lack of time or energy. 

How does one include global education in the language classroom 
and what features should be included? First, as with any aspect of 
curriculimi planning, one must state goals and purposes and recognize the 
magnitude of work! views included in this area (Lamy, 12). Kobus ( 1 l^n a 
review of tht> literature, states that evaluations of existing programs and 
curricula suggest that an analysis of cultural differences within tht> context 
of universal characteristics is successful. 

Global education, along with international relations, has \yeen taught 
as an "observer sport" ac>c«ording to Alger (1, p. 58). IVoplc believe that 
"experts" in distant cities are ccjncemed with the issues, and even though 
these same people may believe that issues affect them, they often do not 
see the link between their daily lives and these worldwide power centers. 
Global education must be contt?med with teaching about the "links," not 
only among cultures but among the "powers" and the average citizen. 
Collins lists the following as important features of global education (7 n 
16-17): 
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1. Pay special attention to the concepts of "systems" and "inteidepen- 
demie" ami ^phasize that probkans, choices, and sohitions air 
interconnected and must be dealt with in an integrated manner. 

2. Be future oriented and include ctmskleration of the imintended or 
unanticqjated outconws ("surprise" effects) of our present actions. 

3. View all siJjject areas as sources of data and not be limited to 
traditional content or sources of infomiatioa 

4. F(x:us on a limited nimiber of major contepts that are a^tx'ated at 
mult^jle grade levels. 

5. Include the study of important global issues at levels of sophistication 
suitable to the age and interests of students. 

6. Concern it^lf with infomial, out-of-school learning and use the local 
conununity as a minilab. 

7. Feature cross-cultwral awareness and consideration of other people's 
pi-rceptions of issues and realities in a multiethnic, pluralistic stx-iety 
and world. 

8. Teach that individual hiunans— mwi and women «iuall., — can make 
a difference, while avoiding unwarranted optimism or excessive 
|x»ssimism. 

9. Build on a solid knowledge and understanding of the hx-al conunu- 
nity, the state, and the nation asprertxjuisites to global understanding. 

More simply stated by Bi^-ker and Anderson (3, \x 90): 

1. Individuals need to begin in chiWhood and to expand in 
adolescenc«e an understanding of the fact that the world is a 
singular, complex system. 

2. Individuals need to liegin in childhocxl ami to cxi)aml in 
adolesct'nct> an understanding of the fact that they are participants 
in the global system. 

To many teachers thest> goals may seem ne«f "ssary and iinportant but 
somewhat unrealistic to attempt in the classroom. One question often 
asked is "How can I possibly keep up on all the events in the world ajKl be 
knowledgeable on global issjes? ' This indeed woukl be a monumental 
task for teacliers who an spending plenty of valuable time already 
creating important materials and activities in their language classes. 
Fortunately, the nature of global education does nof recjuire the teacher to 
have all the infonnation, but encourages students to exjjlore, ask ques- 
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tions, and investigate the issues on their own. The teacher merely needs to 
^ark the interest! 

Seelye ( 15) presents two approaches for including gldial education in 
the second language curriculum. First, teachers can attempt to complete 
existing course objectives by including examples, visuals, activities, and 
ideas that cause students to think about other areas of the work!. Second, 
teachers can develop new course objectives that allow global units to fit 
into the current curriculum. Either approach would he^ teachers make 
time for including world issues in their courses. In addition, if teachers 
wodd look at many of their present communicative activities and cultural 
lessons with "global eyes," they may find that there are many places 
where a slight twist of the content may change the activity to incorporate 
a gl(^al lesson as well. 

The challenge is to get started and begin implementing the globaliza- 
tion of our language classes. We cannot just sit back and wait for someone 
else to teach our students about the world. We must take responsibility for 
the important contribution that we, as language teachers, can make to this 
important aspect of our students' education. As Cogan (6, p. 11) states, 
"Above all, don't be overwhebned. Begin sknvly, do a litde at a time, and 
gradually the big picture will develop." 

The African Example 

Africa, though a massive continent, is an an'u of tht* worH that many 
of our students know little about other than recognition of exotic animals 
or famine victims in Ethiopia. In a recent surviy of second language 
tcacher-tHlucation candidates it was found that while 68 jjercent of the 
students could name at least fhx^ African countries, only 52 percent could 
answer specific questions related to important people or locations in 
Africa. While these are not disastrous results, it is dislteartening when one 
considers that foreign language' tcacliers are viewed as l:>ei«g at least 
slightly more globally aware than the average population. Africa, there- 
fore, becomes an ideal place to begin in the globalization of the classroom, 
because teachers can learn along with their students and increase their 
own global awareness. 

Initially, it is a good idea to sit down and brainstomi all the connec- 
tions you can think of l)etween the target culture and Africa. This is 
difficult, but it offers a reasonable place to start. Often, wherj faced with 
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this task, teachers think of few connections at first but find that the list 
^Dws if tfey keep with it. As with all brainstorming, this activity works 
best if it can be completed with colleagues, friends, students, or any others 
who can provide ideas to add to your list. French teachers must be careful 
not to focus only on French-speaking countries but note that th^ already 
have "a foot in tl^ door" in creating connections between other African 
count r^s and FreiK^h-speaking cultures. 

Your list of Afrkran comnvtions may include: 

French: 

0 FreiK*h defiPnse agrwments with a lai^^ nmnber of African 
countries 

• FraiKV as one of the largest exporters of weapons to African 
nations 

• Maintained interest in fomier French colonk*s 

• Canadian corp of volunteers in Africa 

• Hea\y Frewh reliance on African minerals 

• French construction of nuclear power plants in South Africa 

German; 

0 Lar^e volume of Gemian tourism in Kenya 

• Large Gemian corp of volunteers in Africa 

• Maintained interest in fomier German colonies 

• Niunerous i^akers of German in Africa 

• Large vt)luine of trade and investment with South Africa 

• Heavy invoKrment in transfer of technology and expertise* to South 
Africa 

Spanish: 

• The (;:uhan involvement in Angola, Etiiiopia, Mozambique, and 
other countries 

• Long trade histor>^ bt*tween Spain and African countries 

• Strong Nigerian ties with Latin America 

• Ar^tinean weapons exports to South Afric a 

• Knormous socct^r interest in Afrka 

• Security interests in South Atlantic between South Africa, Brazil, 
and Argentina 

This is only an example of tlie nmncrous connections that can be* 
made between Africa and other cultures. The list of connections you 
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create can form the basis for creating activities, for providing topics 
for oral or written communication and dialog, or for including new global 
content in existing course activities. 

Another means for beginning to implpinent activities of a global 
nature is to think of a variety of topics that would lead to discussions, 
reading, writing, and other language-sldll activities among students. 
Topics might include social class, population growth, hunger, foreign d^t, 
militarization, religion, and gender roles, among other issues. With these 
topics in mind, it may be useful to create activities that utilize students' 
language skills to investigate and discuss the issues. It is important, 
however, not to wait to try global activities until students* lai^age skills 
arc highly developed. As Seelye (15j maintains, we must begin teaching 
culture as soon as we have students to teach. We must catch them in first 
and second year before attrition occurs. The interest gained in culture and 
global education activities may just keep them in our language courses 
longer 

Sample Activities 

Activity 1 —Social doss Stfvdure Simulation (Crea, 8 ) 

Randomly assign students to small groups by having them select 
c<)lor-c{xled cards. Unknown to students, each group rei)re^nls a differ- 
ent social class as detcmiined by race, religion, or any of a number of 
social factors. Divide students into groups based on a percentage of total 
students in the class. Percentages are determined by the social class 
content of the population of a country of the teacher's choosing. Each day 
students will participate in a small-group activity that can be completed in 
class. This can be any type of activity related to the other language content 
being studied in class. The type of activity is not critical to this simulation 
but rather the reward svstem is what is critical. No matter how well each 
group performs, points will be awarded according to a predetennined 
amount. Each group will always receive 100 peit«nt of their possible 
points. The teacher does not infonn students of the imbalance between 
groups in the awarding of points. The points represent the percentage of 
income the social group has of the total iiK-ome of the country F(jr 
example, the following information may be used if om- is shidying income 
distribution in South Africa. (Th<> red group represents the white popula- 
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tion, the orange group r^resents the black population, the gi^n grotq> 
represents the '^Coloured" or mulatto pqpulation, and the blue group tte 
Asian population.) 



Group % of Class 



Points 
Awarded 



Red 15 70 

Orange 72 20 

Green 10 4 

Blue 3 6 

Source of ttformatkm: Study dmmissiofi oti l/.S. PoHcy toward Southern Africa (26) 
mid Chalkmd and Rt^^em (5p 

At the end of each vwek the group totals their points ami divides 
them equally among tl^ group members. The points can be applfed to 
their grades, used as extra credit, or u^ to buy treats or favors. It should 
not take too many days or vwks before the teacher is confronted with the 
injustfce of tl^ system. The teacher should be patient and wait for the 
students to figure out what has occurred. Students must feel the injustice 
in order for the full effect of the simulation to hit than. Only after the 
students have understood the nature of the injustice should the teacher 
explain to them what their groups rq^resent a particular racial groiq^ in 
South Africa (or any otl^r country, race or type of social class as 
determined by the teacher). 

The teacher can now lead the group to otter activities concerning 
social injustice. For example, each group could complete a writing activity 
in which ttey must list reasons for maintaining, abolishing, or changing 
the point system. The entire class together then may wish to discuss what 
the new point system should be and try to reach some agreement. This 
will be a difficult task and should lead to some interesting discussion of the 
issues. A followup research activity could then be conducted on a nui 
of African countries. ITie students should now be ready for the research as 
llieir social awareness has l>een raised and their interest stimulated in the 
issue. 



Activity 2— The Heavy Burden of Debt (Franzett, 10) 

As a preliminary assignment to this activity, students should make 
small flags of African countries. Students should also prepare book covers 
with the target language word for "debt" and "$10,000,000,000." Stu- 
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dents should then select a card with :he nan^ of an African country and 
the amount of foreign ddbt tte country owes. At this time students should 
cowr old tex&ooks or other books with the book covers until thd 
ai^roximate amount of the debt is reached. Each book r^resents $10 
billion. 

The activity begins with the assignm^t that each student must cany 
the **(febt" for ti^ir country around school that day. The length of time 
that each debt must be carried shouki be determined by the amount of 
resources the coimtry has with whrch to pay the d^t For example^ a 
country with a lar;^ d^t will be very heavy, but if that country also has 
trememlous resources the stud^t may only have to carry the ddbt for the 
first hour of the day. Anotter country with a very small debt may be an 
easy load, but the stidmt wouM have to carry the debt for the entire day if 
the country has minimal resources. Students could research this informa- 
tion in advance or the teacher could provide the inf omiation on the card 
the students select at the beginning of the activity. 

To add excitenrat to t)x activity, you may have additional students 
act as international police to ensure that the "countries" (which are easily 
identifiable due to the flags they are wearing) continue to carry the debt as 
assigned. As a foUowup activity, students shouki discuss their feelings 
about tl^ burden of debt and resounds necessary to pay debt. Due to the 
physk^al activity involved, a relatively diffknilt topic to conceptualize 
should become quite real for students and should stimulate both aware- 
ness and interest in the issue of foreign debt. 

Condusioo 

Global education is critical. Teaching about the target culture is not 
enough anymore. Neither our culture nor the tai^t culture exist indepen- 
dendy of each other or of the rest of the work! but rather as significant 
parts of interdependent global society. Teachers must become involved in 
the effort to raise awarewss of important issues among students studying 
languages. As a result, we will sc« students graduating from our programs 
not only able to ^ak another langua^ but also rble to interact in a 
knowledgeable and unoerstaixiing manner with other peoples and cul- 
tures throughout the entire world. 
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The Civilization 
Course: Beyond the 
Textbook 

i^thleen G. Boyidn 
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One of the essential areas of language instruction is the integration of 
culture into the curriculum. Indeed, culture is often spoken of as the fifth 
component of language acquisition, to be added to the traditional areas of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. At the college or university level, 
one or two culture/civilization courses are typk^ally offered at the thiitl 
level, frequently required of language majors, and taught in the tai^et 
language. An examination of college catalogs reveals that the most 
common format is a two-semester sequence for French and German with 
the title "French (or German) Civilization ami Culture I and II." In 
Spanish, one semester is devoted to Spain and a second to Latin America. 
There are, as might be expected, many other course titles and divisions, 
but the ones mentioned above are by far the most common. 

There are, in addition, those institutions that offer the civilization 
courses in English rather than in the target language. The textbooks 
available in the target language from the major U.S. publishers are heavily 
oriented toward history with other chapters devoted to the great classics 
of art, literature, and music. There may be a smatterir. t of other topics, but 
the bulk of the material presented is of this traditional fonnat. Tliere is 
often an attempt to address contemporary issues, but the textbooks are 
rapidly dated. Publishers of civilization/culture texts have yet to issue 
yearly updates as some encyclopedia publishers da Nevertheless, if tl^ 
textbook is f oUowed with littie deviation, the interested and conscientious 
student will emerge with an excellent background for the study of 
literature and for graduate study in the target language. 
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There are, however, certain probteins inherent in a course that 
follows the texfcook assiduously with little variation or addemls. First, for 
one reason or anotl^r, many students are not particularly interested in 
history, art, or classical musfc. One certainly might aiigue that the student 
of today should be interested in those areas, that his/her "culture" is sadly 
lacking, etc. Nevertheless, the fact remains that courses with those same 
emphases are not likdy to fill rapidly (unless, (rf course, they are required 
of a large number of students). Secoml, such courses do not familiarize the 
student with much of the contemporary culture of the country or peopfes 
being studied. As mentioned previously, it is not possible for a textbook to 
remain current in recent events. A textbook cannot keep abreast of fads 
and unexpected events. Nevertheless, the civilization course should cer- 
tainly ifK^lude an awareTOss of the current reality, hideed, future teachers 
and business leaders should be trained in consulting aixl utilizing sources 
of information that deal with current events of the taiget culture. Such 
behaviors wiD ultimately be more in^ortant than remembering much of 
the important historical information. 

The traditional culture textbook presents the material and then asks 
the students to answer a series of questions. Tte student dutifully copies 
the answers from the appropriate section of the text. Frequently, there are 
vocabulary exercises and topics for discussion, but it is diff k^ult for many 
third-year language students to carry on meanir^ul discussions in the 
target language. Tl^ vocabulary is often quite historical in nature and not 
very practical for everyday use and reinforcement. 

Recently there has teen an upsurge in the niunber of students 
entering teacher-education programs. In addition, student interest in 
pursuing careers in business remains strong. There are many students 
interested in international business, where language and business are 
combined. These two groups can benefit most from a modified civiliza- 
tion/culture course and the inclusion of culture in everyday language 
instruction. As a gei^ral rule, students rarely ask detailed questions about 
historical facts. They do, however, ask any number of more practical 
questions. The business students vnW someday be dealing with m^ibers 
of the target culture or will be asked to travel to the country teing studied. 
A more viable course would include supplements to the textbook with 
examples of language in context and would reinforce the proficiency- 
oriented techni{|ues now being used more and more at the beginning and 
intermediate levels. 
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In order to implement such a course, it is necessary to limit the 
amount of time spent on history. Another approach would be to choose a 
certain period to cover in depth and to skqj lightly or greatly summarize 
other periods. The instructor of the course realizes that the history of the 
target country is rdevant, fascinating, and extremely important, but many 
students do not share this point of view. The students frequenUy do not 
have the background the instructor wishes they had and often do not read 
as carefully as one might expect. Therefore, a discussion that theprofessor 
thinks will take only one class period can last for three. At that rate the 
Middle Ages might last until the midterm examination. If the course is to 
cover other topics and contemporary culhire as well, these topics must be 
interspersed vnth or replace most of the historrcal doses. If the twentieth 
century is the most important period in the country's history, perhaps it 
should be discussed first. Too often the course is over and the professor 
never quite "got to" the twentieth cenhiry. Today s shidents, as a group, 
are more interested in the here ainl now than in the there and then. The 
civilization/culhire course is an excellent vehicle for capitalizing on this 
interest. 

In its revised format, the civilization and culture course is an effective 
motivator for continuing shidy of the language. In many smaUer univer- 
sities the culhu^cnilization course is currently offered once every two or 
three years. In others, the course is offered in English in hopes of atti-acting 
a wider audience. If the culture course is taught in a useful and interesting 
manner, it is possible to offer it in the target language on a regular basis. 

Schools m^ht even want to consider a civilization course as a 
replacement for the third-year conversation-composition course. There 
are ready-made topics for reading, writing, listening, and speaking activ- 
ities. It is not necessary to find ways to include the culhire component, for 
that is the focus of the course. In a civilization course there are alvvays 
oppor hinities for narration and description in every tense. There are many 
situations with complications that can be introduced as shidents learn to 
m^otiate their way through the target culhire. Advanced shidents can give 
their opinions on a variety of topics and defend them to the rest of the 
class. At the same time, the shident is learning valuable information and 
practicing u.seful material. 

Universities without regular large enrollments in the civilization 
course should give special consideration to abandoning tlie traditional 
approach. Some may argue that a shident who will pnibably take only 
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one civilization cour^ must have a particular one. Others may feel 
strongly that a course that does not examine in detail the various etements 
of tte war for indei^mtenee in each South An^rican country is not a 
**reur* dvilization cour«, Howewr, it is prdbable that few students 
remmiber many of the fascinating historical details, which instructors are 
accustomed to present at a fairly rapid pace so that all of them wiH be 
covered in the time available. Students are more ^t to retain global 
conc^ts that have been presented in relation to something they under- 
stand. A revised course with more communicative activities related to 
aspects of the contemporary civilization will seem more relevant and 
interesting to tl^m. 

As a furtter aid to increasing enrollments, a language department 
shouki consider offering two or more courses that are independent of 
each other, siK^h as *TrerK)h Civilization and Culture" and *The Civiliza- 
tion and Cultm^s of French-Speaking Countries." Spanish professors 
have long been forced to deal with the impossibility of presenting tl^ 
entire civilization of several countries in one semester. The more courses 
offered, the more opportunities are available to the interested nonmajor 
who refuses to study literature. It is possible to divide the French 
civilization still further with courses on French Africa and French Can- 
ada. In Spanish, there are usually courses on Spain and Latin America. 
Latin Amerfca can be divided into Mexico, Central America, the Carib- 
bean, and South America A course dealing specifically with Hispanics in 
the U.S. is both pr^tical ami beneficial to students who will be working 
daily with this growing ^gment of the U.S. population. In German snnilar 
divisions are feasible. Another possibility is to include just one course in 
the catalog, but to offer different topics every semester on a rotating basis 
with students* having the possibility of repeating the same course (on a 
different topic) for credit. Different titles are better for the students' 
records, however. 

Wher^fver possible, different professors should teach the civilization 
counts so that the students gpt a choice of perspectives. It is preferable 
that the structure and orientation of each course vary In this way the 
students will be in an entirely different course rather than in very similar 
courts with slight variation in subject matter. (3ne course could emphas- 
ize dealing with the people, anotl^r could stress the role of history in 
shaping tl^ current political and economkr situation, a third could deal 
with the cnilture as revealed through the media. One professor might 
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prrfer to te^h with extensive of videos; another might prefer readii^ 
as a basis for interpreting the culture; a third might choose a mult^le 
eclectic ^proach. 

At Slippery Rock University (wl^re only 10 peix»it of the student 
body is subject to the language requirement), the restrtrcturing of the 
civilization courses in Spanish has resulted in enrollments of 35 to 45 
students per sen^ster in one of four courses that are offered on a rotating 
basis. The courses are offered in Spanish with only occasional materials in 
En^ish. The coDege language requirement is to complete Bask; Spanish 
in, so students must pass through the intemiediate level brfore reachmg 
the civilization classes. The h'terature class at the same level (required of 
majors) is offered only every other ^n^ster and has about 10 to 12 
students enrolled. The typical student at our medium*sized public institu- 
tion does not ^[^reciate the value of the study of literature. The civiliza- 
tion courses as now presented semi to be **relevant" and useful to business 
majors, future elementary are! secondary teachers, sodal-work majors, 
and also Spanish majors. The Spanish section has been successful in 
generating considerable enthusiasm for minoring in Spanish, and the 
culture/ch'ilization courses are a popiJar choice for Spanish minors. 

Supplementary Materials 

The topics listed below are only a few of the many that can be 
integrated into civilization and culture courses. 

Current events* Too often the students view tl^ target countiy as 
something long ago and far away It is easy to forget that history is still 
being made. One technique is to have a portion of time every week 
devoted to the news of that week. Sources include the international 
edition of a newspaper in the target language, such as El Pais from Spain, 
or a nwsmagazine, such as France s VExpress. The professor can sefect 
the items and distribute them to the students or can present the items 
orally with a guide. The i^^s items arc an exa^Ucnt source of 
contemporary vocabulary. In addition, it is interesting to dii^uss how the 
news (of the Olympics or the U.S. presidential election, for example) is 
presented differently in the target culture than in tl^ United States, 
Discussions of the differences in points of view of tin? two cultures and the 
historical background of the situations can follow. The Spanish opposition 
to U.S. bases in Spain, for example, can be related to Spain's long history 
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of ind^ndence and neutrality. Students can also be asked to choo« a 
news item on which to report either orally or as a written ass^nn^t. At 
some point, the information aid the selected vocabulary should be tested. 
Radio and TV« A school with access to a satellite dish or to other 
fore®i language prc^ammii^ shoukl incline *Tive" broadcasts (rf 
current events. The professor may wish to t^>e the program in advance 
and tl^ ask the students to listen for elected tc^ics. Radio prc^rams can 
be dealt with in much tl^ san^ way, but comprel^sion is more difficult 
without pictures. A unit on TV is gei^rally of great interest to the students. 
In the weekly newsma^i^di^s from tl^ foreign country can be fmmd a 
section with the TV listings. Again, the students can be given a worksh^t 
to lead them to certain discoveries, such as how many channels are 
availahk^, how many hours a day the prc^ams are on, whetter or not 
cable is available, what kinds of movies are shown, and how recent tl^ 
are, etc. The professor can send the student to %arch out the answers in 
magazines from a variety' of issues or can distribute a copy of one week's 
schedule. The information gathered can be used as a basis for discussion 
of any number of topics, such as the government's role in tl^ TV industry, 
the American influence in the taig^t culture, the type and quality of 
programming and possible reasons for it, the presence or absence of 
censorship, or the manner in which time appears on scl^ules (20.10 for 
8:10, e.g.). Thus, a ^mingly trivial topic (but one of considerable student 
interest) can be used as a basis for presenting several more meanii^ul 
topics. 

Products, A typkral unit on products could include a commercial slide/ 
tape program supplemented by additional slides either purchased or 
taken by the professor. Samptes of the products mentioned can be 
displayed. The professor can bring in all the souvenirs gathered from 
numerous trips abroad. Seeing the product is much more effective than 
just reading about it in a book. 

As part of a discussion of the various types of sherry, it is very 
effective to bring in three bottles, pour tfe contents into three slurry 
glas^s, and let the students observe the differences in color aiKl aroma. 
University regulations undoubtedly preclude ^^tually tasting the dif- 
ference, but the concq>t is still imprinted on tl^ students' minds. This 
discussion will also keep future businessmen from ordering a glass of 
sherry as an accompaniment to their steak and leads into a discussion of 
the similarities and differences in drinking habits. Thus, one area can lead 
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very naturaDy to another. A further ramifKation of the sherry presenta- 
tion is an explanation of the origin of the word and how the Spanish 
language has evoh«d in spelling and pronunciation of the sound now 
represented by j. At this point a discussion of driiiking attitudes and habits 
in general can naturally occur. 

In addition to the more typical products purcha^ by tourists or 
associated with the country, those products that are important but not so 
colorful must also be included. Many students are ur ware that these 
countries are competir^ on the world market with items other than beer 
steins, miniature Eiffel Towers, and dolls in flamenco dresses. The unit on 
products can include a discussion of the country's economy, the reasons 
for the state it is in, the workforce and laws governing it, the problems 
faced currently and in the past, and the reasons behind said problems. 

The use of commercials from radio, TV, or ma^zines will also add to 
the students' v(x;abulary, oral comprehension skills, and awareness of the 
target culture. Here again the U.S. influence can be discus^. Students can 
be asked to compare tl» focus for selling certa= . products in different 
countries. A discussion on values can fall in here alsa Is there advertising 
for alcohol and cigarettes? Are the ads more subdued or more sensual? 
The possibilities for areas of discussion are many The student of the 80s is 
media-oriented. Rather than lamenting the addiction to mass media, the 
professor can c^italize on it. 

Food. One of the most popular topics is the food unit, which may 
include practicing eating European style in the cafeteria, peeling an orange 
or a banana with a knife and fork, cleaning fresh squid, or makmg tortillas 
or crqjes from scratch. In one two-hour period, it was possible for a 
Mexican civilization class to prqpare, eat, and clean up a Mexican dinner 
for the 38 students in the class— all in the classroom. The class enjoyed 
tacos prepared with fresh tortillas, enchiladas, refried beans, ceviche, 
nonafcoholic sangria, Christmas Eve salad, guacamofe, chicken and rice, 
and other delicacies. 'Vith organization all things are possible. 

The food unit is a point of departure for discussions or roh playing 
based on eating schedules, forbklden or unpopular foods, etkjuette and 
other tips for future student and business travelers. Food is another area in 
which to stress that U.S. customs are not exclusively the "right" ones. The 
economic history can also be a part of a unit on food. Mention can be 
made of which invaders were responsible for the introduction of which 
foods and why Students can discuss the pros and cons of installing 
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American fast-food restaurants all over the world. Tl^ tang^ts are at the 
discretion (rf the professor. 

Art. Rather than presenting a comprehensive view of all tte major 
artists of the country, it is more rffective to concentrate on a few very 
important artists and to show students how to recognize the works of 
those artists. Show slides and video tapes. Test with picture.s aixi slides. 
Don't include too many. Assign students to write brief reports on the life 
aixi/or woiic of an artist of tteir choice. When ^licable, relate the 
artists' works to the history and literature of the period. 
Music, A^in, concentrate on only a few. Play the music. Teach typfcal 
dances. Don't stop with the classical musfcians. Add the modem pvipular 
singers. Play the tapes you bought on your last trip. Look at the list of best- 
selling LP s in the newsmagazii^. Here again, you can talk about the 
American influence and the fact that otWr cultures listen to music from 
many different countries. There are videos availabte in this area alsa 
Transportation* A presentation of the country's most common means 
of transportation can incline many practical details, such ai; the different 
classes on trains, buses, and subways; b^w to read a timetable; the 
vocabulary needed for train travel; the laws governing automobiles and 
licenses; how to read the international signs; and the price of cars and 
^oline. Again, the presentation of one fact can lead to many other areas. 
Wiien students see small European cars or old American-style cars in 
Mexico, they do not realize the economic implications behind tte'r 
observations. It is surprising to them what percentage of a person s 
income must be used in order to purchase a car or gasoline for it. The tax 
structure on automobiles and the Ik^ensing system are also of interest. TTie 
price of gasoline can lead into a mention of the metric syst«n, wluch in 
turn can lead to a discussion of clothing sizes- The key is to decide what 
cultural items will be inchided in the course and where they will best fit. 
Other Possibilities. Other topics might include education, particular 
folk customs, religion, tin? role of women, probleins facing the country, 
important figures, and the orRanization of the government. The topks kind 
oi^am'zation of the course will vary continually The professor, therefore, 
must remain current and sjx^nd some time organizing the supplemental 
materials. 

Sources of MateriaL^ 

Commercial Sources. Several publishers havi* materials available that 
emphasize tht* more popular asptK ts of the culture. It is only necessary to 
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visit the displays at a large conference or peruse the catalogs to find many 
items and prc^ams of interest. 

Videos. In addition to the exciting possibilities for using actual television 
programs originating from the taiget country, presentation of commercial 
videos is always of interest to the TV generation. At present the videos 
available are new enough not to suffer from the dating so evident in many 
slide or film programs. A video is an effective way to presait tlw 
geography of the country. Tours of the ftado and the Louvre are available 
on videocassette. Other video programs examine the ancient civilizations 
of tlw Americas. More and more programs will be available in the future, 
and the languagje professional will be able to be more discriminatii^ 
More and more programs are being made available with commentary in 
the target language. In this way tlie stiKlent is abte to practice listening 
comprehension in a relatively nonthreatening manner. Students fed more 
secure when they are able to see what they are hearing. The video can be 
stopped to point out items of interest and it can be played again. The video 
can be put in the language laboratory so that the student can go back to 
watch and listen again. (It is possible to have an eaiphone jack added to a 
TV monitor for a very low cost.) Videocassettes are also available for 
rental at a very low cost from large universities and other rental outlets. 

The teacher-made video is another possibility for inclusion in the 
culture course. In addition to videos made in tlte foreign country, a video 
of interviews with exchange students and other foreign nationals can be 
made and kept for those semesters when no one is available for a live 
presentation. The teacher-made video has the advantage that it can easily 
be duplicated and shared with other teachers. 

There are also many programs on commercial television that are 
extremely useful in the classroom. Many of these are only short segments 
but can be very effective to illustrate a certain point. The fact that the 
information was actually presented on television here in the United States 
somehow makes it seem more believable or more important to the 
students. Si«ne universities havt> structured enHre courses around culture 
as presented in the various media. Writing a paper about a video program 
{)r movie shown on video can nplacv the more traditional report written 
to interpret a book or short story. 

Slides. The slide has not yet disappeared completely and still has its 
advantagf's. It is stiU easier to carry a 35nun camera than it is to carry 
around a video camera, but this advaiitage may not last much longer. It is 
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often more discrete to take a picture, eq)eciaUy with a telephoto tens, than 
it is to make a videa Slkles can be used effectively for pictures in which the 
action is not important. Slides of great monuments can be very successful. 
Slkles can be used for klraitifying architectural features. Food can be 
presented via slkies. 

The instriKJtor taking slides shouW remember to take slides of those 
everyday itrans that may not appear in a commercial productioa Students 
are interested in clothing diq)lays in a store vvindow. They like to see 
posters announcing perfomiam^s of rock groups. The marquee of a 
theater showing an American fibn with the title in the target language is 
always an attention grabber. Displays of food in the supennarket and 
cases of beer waiting to be di unk are ahvays popular. With a macro lens it 
is also relatively simple to make your own slkles of tfcket stubs, subway 
tickets, magazir^ ads, money, etc. Rather than having a certain day set 
askle for slkles, the slkles shodd be integrated into the units being 
presented. It is possibte to show only a few slkles at a time. It is not 
necessary to ^jend the whote period every time slides are shown. 
Clippings. The civilization instructor should keep an organized file of 
culture-rrfated topk.*s. Whenever an article appears on a certain topic, 
such as the rote of women, education, abortion, ptpular musk;, drugs, 
housing, social security, the penal code, the prk^ of gasoline, or any 
•unber of other topk?s, the artrcle or a slip with the inf omiation on it and 
ti date shouM be placed into the file (after being read, of course). This 
er iires considerable o;^ganization, but it also enabtes the instructor to 
b»x*omc very knowledgeable on multiple ai^ts of contemporary 
civi'ization i e arik;Ies can be found in American magazines and 
newspaptTs, in foreign publications, and in material distributed to foreign 
language teaclwrs. Each file can become a possible topic for discussion in 
class or to supplement statements in the text or in a video program. Copies 
of the material in a certain f oHer can be distributed to students for rqjor ts 
to the class. The student is given the opportunity to work with authentic 
material, to oi^ganize it, and to give an oral or written presentation, thus 
reinforcing language skills. 

Realia. Most of the realia collected during trips abroad can be incorpo- 
rated into the class in some way It is also essential that the foreign 
language instructor have the culture class in mind when travelmg to the 
tai^et country. The Spanish system of dealing with last names l^omes 
more meaningful when the student tries to fill out an applfcation blank 
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asking for apelMos. Brochures passed out by political partfes can aid in 
describing the political process at work in tl^ country. Reading the train 
schedule from tl^ published book has an air of authenticity. High school 
teachers have been collecting tlH?se items for years. 

Summary 

By sui)plementing tht* textbook through tl^ intrc^uction of units 
related to contemporary culture, by deeinphasizing tlR* traditional linear 
historical approach, by adding a var^ty of student-centered activities, 
and by adai>ting the course to tht* m?eds and interests of tht* student, 
civilization and culture courses will be a vibrant and popular component 
of the curriculum. Through the use of videos, realia, newspapers, mj^- 
zines, and other authentic sourct^s, the students are more apt to see tht* 
relevance of tht* material being taught. By Ci)ncentrating more on the 
n>lationship of the past to tht» prt*sent and on the effect that history has 
had on the current reality, the civilization course becomes more exciting 
and, at tht* same time, moa^ useful to the student. Such a course better 
prei^ares the student who will bt* traveling to the country or working with 
membtTs of the target cultua*. The use of multiple sourc^es for information 
will sensitize tlie students to the availability of these sources and may 
insi:iirt* them to remain current. And, a rtvitalizixl crviHzation course* can 
be a source of inc*n*asc^ enrollment. Thus, the civilization/culture class 
becomes an intt*gral compomnit in a proficiency-orientt*d curriculum. 
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ThecoiK^ept of methodology as ar i/rganizing principle for the teaching of 
second languages is undergoing rigorous scrutiny. A method presents to 
the teacher a well-ci^ix^tualized and well-organized ^t of princq>fes of 
language learning; these theories guide teachers in sh'^ ^ term and long- 
term planning and in the day-to-day selection of activiues in the class- 
room. Despite the u^fulness of a methods framework, this approach to 
language teaching poses several problems. For example, adherents of a 
particular nx^thod may be imbued with evangelical zeal and try to convert 
all teachers to the one true way. Malcy (cited in Dubin and Olshtain, 3) 
describes the difficulties of guru-centered methods where "the approach 
gathers aroural it a ritual set of procedures, a priesthood (complete with 
initiatory courses necessary to Ifcense practice) and a body of holy writ 
and conmientary*' (p. 65). The closed nature of many methods is also a 
problem. S^em (11), for example, st^s a method as relatively fixed and 
inflexible and therefore not open to or perhaps resistant to change. He also 
notes that a method may overemphasize a particular aspect of second 
language learning and view it as the central aspect of language learning at 
the expense of other (and perhaps more important) characteristfcs of the 
teaching/learning process, Asher's (1) emphasis on the imperative in his 
Total Physical Re^onse approach exemplifies this tendency. Finally, the 
focus on methodology has emphasi?^ primarily the teaching act and has 
often failed to conskier student neols and individual differences. 

Because of these limitations, the idea of methixlology is generally 
being replaced by a growii^ eclecticism, i.a, tl^ selection of techniques 
and approaches from a variety of sources. At the present time, methods 
seem much less important than theories of language learning, student 
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feaming styles and strategies, and the selection of activities that are 
comJucive to student teamii^ and congruent with prt^am goals. Rivers 
(10) in her description of the "eclectic approach" distinguisl^s between a 
trueeclectknst and a drifter. A drifter adopts new techniques without care 
and thought; the eclecticist, on the other hand, is flexibfe in his/her choice 
of methods and thoughtful in the selection of materials.2 

An Atteroative: A l^-Analysis Approach 

As is evidenced by Rivers's distinction between a true eclecticist and 
the irreqjonsibte drifter, an eclectic ai^roach does not mean a lack of 
re^onsibility on th part of tlw teacher nor does it imply the rmidom and 
capricious use of activities and technkjues. Ratl^r, it sug^sts the need to 
find aJtemative ways to evaluate our approaches to foreign langu^e 
teaching. Omaggio (7, 8), suggests that methods can be evaluated for the 
presence or absence of proficiency -oriented characteristics. As her anal- 
ysis notes, a method such as the Grammar-Translation Method would be 
low on proficiency characteristics, whereas the Direct Method, for exam- 
ple, would be a more proficiency-oriented method. 

Swaffar, Arens, and Morgan (12) propose task hierarchy as an 
alternative to the concqjt of methodokjgy. In thdr research, they found 
that the methods they investigated (a compretension-based approach and 
a four-skills approach) u.sed basically the same classroom activities. What 
differentiated them was not the presence or absence of particular activ- 
ities but the order in which activities are used (i.e., their priority in a task 
hierarchy) and their frecjuency of use. Although the focus of their research 
is still closely linked to methodology, their concept of task hierarchy 
differs from a methodological approach in its insistence on the examina- 
tion of how often activities are actually used in the learning sequences 
implied by certain methods rather than on their hypothetical use. 

Another alternative to a methods ^proach is task analysis, in which 
teachers examine different dimensions of classroom tasks, assess the 
degree to which activities possess certain characteristics, and determine to 
what extent each activity contributes to desired learning outcomes. A set 
of possible dimensions to use in this type of task analysis couM include 
items such as the follovrii^ (1) mecharucal/communfcative; (2) class- 
room/realistic; (3) structured/open-ended; (4) analysis/synthesis; (5) pas- 
sive/active; (6) pedagogical/authentic. These categories are descriptive 
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and arc not meant to be evaluative. In otl^r words, the lower «tids of the 
differ^t dim^sions do not necessarily iiKlicate i^gatix^ ratings, because 
the activity needs to be examined not only in relationsh^ to course goals 
but also in light of the activity's place in a learning ^uenoe. A structumi 
mechanical activity for instance, does not have mgative connotations 
when viewed in light of the n^ to provide structured practice at early 
krviels of language instruction. It would be judged differently if it were the 
culminating activity in a course wh^ie oral fluency was the goal. Defini- 
tions and examples of tl^se characterist^s are given below 

1. The mechanical/communicative dimension (Paulston and Selek- 
man, 9) allows assesmient of the degree to which an activity is a 
mechanical (i.e., with little or no attention to meaning required), 
meaningful (i.e., the student must attend to the meaning of the 
language to complete the task), or communicative (in which 
students transmit their own messages). Given the current focus on 
proficiency and communicative langu^e use, it is important that 
teachers ainl materials writers be able to make these distiiKtions. 

2. Classroom/realistic refers to the realism of the activity. Is the task 
representative of the classroom or is it one that would be per- 
formed in the second language culture? Galloway (4) describes 
authentic tasks as **tho^ which invite the learner to do what 
would be done, in much the way it would be doTO, by native 
speakers of the language** (p. 50). Ste contrasts classroom discus- 
si(m of a weather rq)ort (questions on all aspects of the report) 
with real-life usage of the weather report to make decisions about 
what clothing to wear the next day. The relative realism of 
{ledagogical tasks can also vary For example, a structured conver- 
sation format where questions are pro\ided is less realistic than a 
more open-emled activity that asks students to talk about their 
weekend plans. Role plays, because they simulate situations that 
might occur in the culture, are closer to the realistic end of the 
continuum. 

3. The stmctured/open^nded dimension allows the assessment of 
the amount and degree of structure in a given activity. A con^josi- 
tion task in which questions are provided is more structure than 
an open-ended composition in which only the topic is given. A task 
that asks students to read a paragr^h and answer predetermined 
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questions is more structured than a task that requires studrats to 
read a newspaper article anu prepare a shwl abstract of the 
cont^t. Early in an instructional ^uence, students might need, 
for example, more highly structure oral activities; at later stages 
continued rdiance on this structure may well impede the develop- 
ment of the stud^t s ability to ^ak spontai^usly. 

4. Analysis refers to the ctegr^ to which the student analyzes and 
describes the language; synthesis relates to the extent to which tte 
student is reqi liied to put tl« langua^ together. Some examples of 
analysis tasks are identification of cognates in a reading passage, 
explanation of tl^ grammatical function of underlined words in a 
paragr^h, and identification of errors in a composition. Tasks 
where synthesis is the dominating activity include writing compo- 
.sitions, oral communicative activities, reading or listening to 
passages and answering questions, etc. A task that asks students to 
identify the different veib t^ses in a paragr^h is a highly 
analytical task. A task requiring a written resume of a reading is 
closer to the synthesis end of t!ie continuum, and although 
analysis of the material is involved in comprehension, tlK? domi- 
nant process is the synttesis of infomiation. 

5. The passive/active dimension assesses the degree of student in- 
volvement in classroom tasks. For example, listening to a k3cture 
on a grammatical point where no followup questions are asked 
and where there is no assessmeiit of comprehension is a poten- 
tially passive task; this same task becomes more active if student:* 
are asked questions as tl^ lecture prepresses. Although students 
may well be attentive (or at least ^pear to pay attention) during 
a lecture, assessment of comprehension encourages student 
attention. 

Thus, the presence of followup tasks that test student comprehension 
of material is essential in detemiining tte degree to which a task is actiw 
or passive. 

An additional factor is the nature of the student involvement; 
although students may well be actively involved in pronouncing ^ond 
langua^ words, time might be more profitably spent asking students to 
use these words in dialogs that they make up and present to the class, 

6. Pedagogical/authentic differentiates between materials that have 
been prepared specifically for classroom use by the teacher or 
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materials writers and those that are authentic documents from the 
secoiKl language culture. In betw^ these two ends of the contin- 
uum, one also finds variations siKih as "simulated authentic 
iliscourse" described by Geddes and White (cited in Omaggio, 8) 
as "language produced for pedagogtcal purposes, but which 
exhibits features that have a hi^ probability of occurrence in 
genuine acts of communication" (p 128). According to Omaggio, 
teacher talk or comprehensible input with ^nphasis on a sim- 
plified code, increased u^ of known vocabulary, slower pronun- 
ciation, and intentional paraphrasing of ideas to help ensure 
comprehension is an example of simulated authentic discourse. 

losing these dimensions in tl» analysis of classroom tasks and 
activities emrourages teachers to focus on the processes involved in 
language learning and to examine what the task demands of classroom ac- 
tivities actually are ratlw^r than to focus on what tln^y think or hope 
students are doing Research by Ho«?nfeld (6) revealed that students 
(de^ite what teachers and materials writers thought) were not looking at 
the meaning of words as thay completed pattern drills. Instead, they were 
looking for a quk?k and efficient way to complete the drill. For instance, in 
sentences requiring the use of the pronoun y in French, students looked 
only for the noun that was to be replaced by y and not at the whole 
sentence. 

Using l^isk Analysis 

Task-analysis exerci^ can be used in several ways. First, teachers can 
examine more closely the actual procxjssing demands of classroom tasks, 
thus becoming more ^nsitive to the potential of classroom activities. The 
relative usefulness of pedagogical and authentic activities can \x discussed 
and the place of classroom versus realistic tasks examine!. Teachers can 
also jud^ how effective each activity is in reaching course goals. If a 
course or program emphasizes one skill, activities that emphasize that 
skill can be identified and teachers asked to first assess the task's 
characteristics and then to prioritize them in tenns of how useful they are 
in reaching course goals. For exan^le, a program that focuses on reading 
would want to minimize (but not necessarily exclude totally) the use of 
teacJ^r-prepared readings and would choose instead to emphasize au- 
thentic materials. 
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A task-analysis approach can also be us^ul in teacher training 
programs. For example, preservk^ teacl^rs could profit greatly from an 
examination (rf classroom activities and tteir contributions to cour^ 
goals. A sample task-analysis worksheet is iiKlmled in the appeixiix. This 
worksheet can be us^ in s^vt^ral ways. Students or workshc^ participants 
can be asked to identify the activities along a single dimension or rate them 
along the six dimensions given. It should noted that tasks are evaluated 
on a continuum rather than simply for the presence or absence of a certain 
characteristic. Not all tasks need be analyzed, and otter activities can be 
substituted for those given on tte worksheet. The di^ussion that follows 
the categorization of activities along the different dimrasions is es^tial; 
the discussions m^ht include topics such as (1) frequency of use, (2) 
possible reasons for use, (3) contribution to course goals, (4) individu^ 
student differences or class characteristics, and (5) possible modifications. 
Equally important is the participants' modification of activities to con- 
form more closely to cour^ goals. 

For example, the first item on the sample wo ricsheet asks students to 
analyze an activity in which the teacher explains a grammar rule in 
English to the class; students are subsequently askt d to paraphrase the 
grammar rule. First, although the activity Is not communicative, it is not 
totally mechanical either, six^ students are required to pay attention to 
what is said in order to rqjhrase the rule later. The task is designed for 
classroom use and is relatively structured in that few options arc given. 
The task is more analytk^^al than synthetic and although not totally passive 
(students are required to indicate their understanding of the rule), the task 
does not show that they are able to transfer their knowledge of the rule to 
situations where the second language is used. The content of the activity is 
clearly pedagogical rather than authentic. Additional discussion can 
clarify the usefulness (or lack thereof) of the activity; if used infrequently 
and briefly, a task such as this, although not ideal, fs not necessarily a 
problem. If, however, the teacher uses such activities frequently and thus 
deprives students of the opportunity to u^ the seco.id language in more 
realistic situations, tten the task needs to be eliminated and/or modifk^d. 
Modifications might include assigning the study of the grammar rule for 
homework or changing the students' foDowup task; instead of paraphras- 
ing tht^ rule, they might be asked to create sentences that ilhistrate the rule 
or demonstrate their comprehension in a grairanar drill or communicative 
activity. 
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Another task on the worksheet (Na 27) asks students to translate an 
article from a second lar^^e new^aper about reaait elections in that 
culture. Clearly, the ^tivity is not mechanical, because students are 
processing the meaning of the article; and although analysis is invoKed in 
completing the translation, the predominant activity is synthesizing the 
information for the translation. The students are actively invoK«d in this 
classro(nn-oriented task. ^au% no structure or help is given to aki the 
students in their translation of the article, the task is nearer the (^n-«nded 
range of the structured/open-ended dimension. Teachers might well 
question frequent use of this activity in the development of reading skills as 
it encourages a focus on detail rather than on understanding the main 
ideas of a text. C)n the other hand, some students, esi^ially those who are 
impulsive and not attentive enough to detail, may profit from such an 
activity. Teachers hoping to increase the number of realistic, real-workl 
activities that they include in their lesson plans might decide to modify the 
activity; students could hv asked to give the translation to their worM- 
history teacher for use in his or her class or to publish it in the school 
newspaper. 

Actual (or simulated) lesson plans can also be analyzed for the 
presence or absence of certain characteristics. Preservk^ teachers often 
have difficulty in identifying actual rather than desired contributions of an 
activity and in understanding the relationship of the task to that lesson 
plan in particular and to course goals in general. For example, preservice 
teaclters might not realize the importance of planning followup activities 
to ensure that students are "on task" ratl^r than assuming that they are. 
Studeiits may seem to be listening to the teacher's lecture on tlie second 
language culture; if, however, they are not required to demonstrate 
comprehension, teacher assumptions about their attentiveness are still 
hypothetical. They might also be unaware of the preponderance of a 
certain type of activity in their lesson plans; task analysis of their lesson 
plans would clearly demonstrate the characteristics of the tasks they have 
chosen to iiK'lude. 

Conclusion 

lliggs (5) described the relative comfort of language tetiching earlier 
ill this century: How comfortable it must haw been teaching foreign 
languages during the first half of this century! Few prolonged controver- 
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sfes over goals, methods, materials, or as^ssment procedures distuibed 
the professional cahn'' (p. 8)- Additional comfort was later provided 
within the ratl^r strict confires of different methodologies. An individual 
trained in ALM methodology, forexan^le, did not have to ask questions 
about classroom procedures— tho« answers had already been supplied. 
The person trained to teach a "pure" direct meth(xl did not have to 
question whether to translate in the classroom: the method itself would 
preclude such activity. 

Today, tethers still have many questions about language learning 
and teaching. With the waning iniportaixje of methodologies and the 
ready guidelines that they provkled, teachers will have to find alternative 
ways to assess the u^ulness of classroom activities aiKJ tl^ir contrfltm- 
tions to learning goals. The task-analysis promlures described tere 
provide one way to judge the effectivmess of tasks ami techniques; others 
win certainly be found. What is clear is the importance of carefully 
establishing course goals and then examining the contribution of class- 
room activities, materials, and techniques to these goals. In this way, 
teachers will re^nd more clearly to student and program needs ratl^r 
than adhere to methodologies that may not be appropriate for tteir 
students, that may be congruent with only one narrow way of viewing 
language learning or learners, or that reflect idiosyncratic or **gimmicky 
approaches to secoixl language learning. 
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Appendix^ 

Evaluate each of the following classroom activities using the rating 
scales given below. You may evaluate the activities along all dimensions or 
choose to focus on one of the dimensions below in your evaluation. 



Mechanical Communieativp 

1 2 3 4 5 

Classroom — — — — — — - Rcalistk? 

1 2 3 4 5 

StriK'tured — Optii-emled 

1 2 3 4 5 

Analysis — — — ^ Synthesis 

1 2 3 4 5 

Passive — - - - — — — — — - - - - Active 

1 2 3 4 5 

Ptxiagogica! - -- -- -- -- -- -- ------ - — — Authentic 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 . The ^eacher explains a point of granunar in English to the class; 
shidents subsequendy paraphrase the rule in English. 

2. Students rearrange or irKiicate the order of a «?rambled list of 
sentences to summarize what they have read or heard. 

3. Students read or Hsten to authentic texts with instructions to 
ignore difficult or potentially frustrating parts and to prepare 
rectal] protcx^ols of the passage (e.g, write down in English as 
much as tliey can remember). 

4. Students take dictation in L2: Thty either write down entire 
sentenc^es or fill in blanks with words, phrases, or sentences 
omitted from the dk'tation, whkh is a rtvombination passage of 
previously leamt*d material. 

5. Students dtv asked to a*ad a teacher-prt*pan*il text ami analy/t* 
the grammatical function of sc4(x:ted words. 
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6. Students are a^ed to listen to a short, fceacher-prepared selection 
(excerpted and adapted from a radio broadcast) and to answer 
short informational questions about the passage. 

7. Students are asked to read a short, teacher-prq^ared election 
and to underline synonymous expressions they find in it. 

8. Students scan authentic texts, looking for answers to q>ecifk! 
qi^stions aiKl ignoring irrelevant information (e.g., read results 
of elections ami look only for the winner of a particular Senate 
seat)- 

9. Students skim authentk texts to answer a very ^neral, inferen- 
tial question such as **What is the tone of the article: humorous, 
serious, sarcastic, etc.?" or "What was the intended audience of 
the article?'' 

10. Students read a teacher-prepanni text and find and categorize all 
verbs according to their ten^. 

11. Students read an article from a second language magazine and 
underline loan words and cognates. 

12. Before reading an articte from a second language newspaper, 
students preview the content by discussing tl^ title, paragraph 
subheads, topic sentem^es, and a set of keywords. 

13. Students carry out commands given to them by the teacher or 
other students (Go to Reginald, take his books, put them on 
Susan s desk, jump on your left foot back to your desk). 

14. Students are asked to practice rq^eating textbook dialogs in 
groups of twa 

15. Students pronounce lists of words containing selected sounds in 
the foreign language. 

16. Students complete oral pattern drills that consist of isolated, 
,.*ndom senteiKes illustratii^ a particular grammar point. 

17. Students write letters to businesses or government offices in the 
secoixl language country to obtain information for personal use 
(e,g., job possibilities, travel information). 

18. Students are asked to role-play situations that might occur in the 
L2 culture (looking for a room, ordering a rru?al). 

19. Students are asked to debate controversial topics. 

20. Students are asked to identify and correct the errors in tlx* 
compositions they have written. 
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21. Students are asked to complete fill-m-the-blank writtai gram- 
mar exercises where verbs to use are given in parentheses after 
each sentence. 

22. Students are asked to fill in the blanks in a paragraph with a 
word or phrase that fits the context. 

23. The teacher presents a lecture on an abject of the L2 culture. 

24. Students are asked to apply their cultural knowkxlge to authentic 
documents from the L2 culture (eg., categorize a newspaper's 
editorial ortentation b. sed on assessment of its content). 

25. Students work in groups of two and are given caids with 
pr^ared personal questions that th^ ask each other. 

26. Students are ask«i to practice a particular grammar point by 
translating sentences from En^ish to L2. 

27. Students are asked to give a word-for-word translation of an 
authentk; text about the results of recent elections in the L2 
culture in order to ass*'?s tl^ comprehension of tte text. 

28. Students con^lete listening discrimination tasks (e.g., positive/ 
negative, present/past, statement/interrogative). 

29. Students use prepared questions to write short paragr^hs about 
topics of a personal nature (e.g., what tliey did last weekend, 
what their summer plans are). 

30. Students are asked to k^p journals in which they record their 
daily activities. 

31. Students are asked to write r^sum^s of conversations they have 
with other students. 

32. Students are asked to take notes of a lecorded lecture (taped in a 
classroom in tl^ L2 culture) on an academk^ topic. 

33. Students read the entertainment page of an L2 newspaper in 
order to decide what to do over the weekend. 
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Textbook: Leg^ 
Separation— Not a 
DM>rce 

Alan Garfiokel 
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Mary Beth Berghian 
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Only ihv very smallest nunority of Americrin secondary-school foreign 
langii^i^f classes today operates without the aid u - a textbook of one kind 
or H loflier. It is cle. r thi^t textbooks are of imme isurable he^ (o the 
classroom teacher of ^cneign langi:;iges. Inappropriate use of textbooks, 
howvver, c?r also sdflf inncvaJon and variety. This article propo^s to 
illustrate rume of the piobkins caused by inap^jropriate use of textbooks, 
t j fixusgp i successful ways to r.,, a textbook, to disc., s the acceptance and 
rejoctiop of these paths to sucveis in the use of a textbook, aiKl, thus, to 
show thu' lie problems i ar/^ed by inappropriate use may vi always be as 
insolub^ us is sometime.v thought. 

Bccrnne the pr(wer>ia! "fly on the w.i]]" and eavesdrop on parts of 
several convt^rsations that may vi^ry well have taken place in your owti 
school: 

Case 1 (Principal's Office) 

Fhin( .U'ai„ The reason I wanted to speak with you this afternoon 
Mr Jo es, is that while observing your class, I noted that you have 
ccjmpk'ted five chapters of your text while the other French 
teachers have apparently completed nim^ Is there a reason? 
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Case 2 (J}eacbers' Workroom J 

UxiNCE Lizard: What chapter of the book are you on? I heaid that 
Mary Jane is three chapters ahead of us. I don't have to tell you 
why, do I? 

(Later that day) 

L.L. (to another colfeague): Mary Jane just got back from that 
whatchamacaUit Mid-States Conference on the Teaching of For- 
eign Languages. Thow conferences are okay I went to one myself 
a few years ago, but, you know, those professor types that speak 
there never seem to realize that there's just not enough time in a 
school year to cover all we have to cover I mean some of that 
innovative stuff is okay, but . . . we just can't get to it. Besides, if I 
hear the word proficiency one more time, I swear I'm going to be 
ill right here on the lounge floor 

Case 3 (Parents' Nigbt Meeting Room ) 

Parent: I'm so tired of hearing Melinda complain about Spanish 
class 

Friend: What do you mean? 

Parf:nt: She keeps saying that it's the same boring stuif they dkl last 

y«ar. 

Frd-ind: Maybe you should talk to the teacher before Melinda drops 
the class. 

Case 4 (Students' Luncbroom ) 

Stijdf:nt: How's Spanish? 
Frknd: Well, you know. 
STUf»:NT. What happened? 

Fnu-.ND: Well, we walk into class and lie ^oes, "Open your books to 

chapter 1." 
Student: So? 

Fr^nd: WeU, so I go, "We dkl this already" And lie's like soooo 
paranoid. 

The problem these vignettes illustrate is clear. There are various 
interpretations of what it means to ha^e accomplished the work of a given 
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level of language instmrtifm. Smie peqpfe think that such ^^eomplish- 
xnent m^ans having memori^d or otl^rwise c<Hiq)letely absoibed every 
word of every page of a textbook. Some do not. Textbooks are to be used 
like maps, not prescriptions. One can carry the analc^ furth^ aixl 
remember that in making a trip with a m^ one sefects the roadways that 
lead to the declared destination (or behavioral outccmies of te^hing). 

To accomplish our departure, standards for using (he texfeook in 
curriculum design are propo^ hendn. These sfaixlaids can allo^v 
teachers to use the textbook in planning for teaching, but th^ must also 
aUcw for leaving out parts of the "exd>ook and adding materials from 
other, more innovative sources such as conference handouts, rdferenc^ 
books, games, woricsheets, aixl authentfc materials that may assist in 
leading to the accomphshment of the work one sets out to da 

&cond, procedures for resolving the problems illustrated by cases 
1-4 (except, of course, the students forms of Ei^ish verbal expression, 
which psychologists assirre us will improve with maturation) will be 
suggested. Finally, some conunon reactions to tl^ su^estions proposed 
will be analyzed and, in conclusion, colleagues wiD be urged to be aware 
of chokies that must be made. 

Before consklering guidelines for use of a textbook, advice on the 
nature and use of instractional materials g^ierated by the profession must 
be looked at. Widely distributed curriculum gmdes and some other 
materials 'Aiitten by groups of recognized classroom teacl^rs are good 
indicators of what leading authoritfes think ought to be considered as 
local curricnila A look at one such guide of nearly thirty years ago (Brisley 
et al., 2) will she rv us that ^^e were oix:e urged to consider language 
learning as a product of what the teacher does. But, a look at a guide of 
much more recent vintage indfcates that we are also asked to consider 
what tte student does (Strasheim and BariA 7). We are also asked to 
consider two products: language learning and language acquisition. ITiat 
is, we are asked to consider both the learning of skills and tl^ practicing of 
them (Rivers, 6). If we stop to think how we language teachers, Ps lifelong 
learners and acquirers of second language skills, continue to add to our 
own second language abilities, we can readily see the iinportaiKx* of 
providing for both. Here is an anonymous teacher s example: 

Example A 

I was ill Argn^ntina orie viininjer and fomxl myself in a c-onvrTsaHon ^jvith u 
friend to whom I wantcxl to say stJiru'thing like *Tlie grass is always givt^ier on 
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the otliCT side." It wouU have been the perfect resohitiwi to the situation we 
were discusai^ I knew better than to try a woid-for-wonl tramJation and 
settfed for an altematiw resolutioa But my curiosity was piqi^d I asked one 
bilingual friend after another. I was usii^ the help of eM:h of Aese friends as 
one might use a computerized data base. FinaBy, I came up witfi a h>pothesis 
that I will hoM until I find a better one: La suerte delafea,la litida la demi. 

What our anonymous colleague has toM us here is that he added to 
his Spanish communicative ability because his own curiosity posed a 
problem he set out to solve. He acquired new linguistic con^tence by 
checking other sources of data (people, in this case). He did not study, as 
one might for a test, and he may (or may not) discover a better solution at 
some point. This kind of skill acquisition does not obviate oidinary point- 
to-point linear teaching and learning. A colleague illustrates that fact with 
a second example. 

Examples 

I knew that Aiigendnes use an informal form of addn?ss not found in textbooks 
(wm). I wanted to feam to use it while there and asked a insnd for help. I was 
toW not to ruin perfectly good Spanish with slang. That was, I presume, a 
polite reason not to give a grammar lesstm that might have taught me the 
tfesired forms. A grammar book that m^t have taught them to ms was not 
availabfc. Askii^ my friends to te^) wasn't working either. So, 1 used written 
fomis tnat appeared in novels, on greeting cards, and even on billboards (from 
whk h I learned some of the imperatives) to make my own grammar fesson and 
k*am to use the t»s form. 

In this case, the anonymous colleague has shown that he learned the 
desired forms in a structured fonm— one that is most commonly foiuid in 
classrooms and textbooks. Curriculum guides of recent vintage ask users 
to consider not only the teaching and learning in example B, but the 
acquisition illustrated in exampfe A. Why? Because high school students 
and adults alike use both as tl^ develop second language proficiency. One 
procedure develops a need for the other and they operate together in a 
reciprocal fashion. 

Textbooks provide for teaming (as in example B), but they tend to 
provide fewer opportunities for acquisition (as in exan^te A). The future 
will probably see them provide more, but the best sKquisition activity 
results from a problem posed by the student. Textbooks cannot respond 
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ftexibly to any prd>le3n a student may pose, but con^uters, of coui^, can 
use software like Syst&m D to do exactly that (Ndjlitt et al., 4). With this 
vkw of the state of the professional art in mind, some guidelines for 
making the best possfibte use of the textbook are proposed. 

Textboc^Guiileliiies 

The first step toward making dfident use of a textbook is to collect 
all the language-teachii^ material one has available. These will include 
textbooks and their visuals, woikbooks, and other per^herak The 
resulting array wiD be astounding and one will naturally have the feeling 
that using even a part of it along with a texd>ook will mean sacrificing 
some essential part of the y^ar s work. It is natural and normal to feel the 
contrasting pressures of raw and CMriting ideas gathered from nontext 
sources against those of the textbook. Here are some questions likely to 
arix. Must one **cover'* the text at any cost? Is it impossible to take 
advantage of fresh ideas without costing the students essential knowl- 
edge? Are the pec^le who actually use the foreign langu^e for cominimi- 
cative puiposes ignoring important tessons about the n*-.ure of language 
that students need? The reader has probably answered all thrc^e questions 
regatively. Is it normal to f^l some hesitation at doing so? Yes— perfectly 
normal. To answer tl^ above three questions negatively implies that one is 
going to make some of one s own decisions about what will and will not be 
taught. 

The second step toward successful textbook use is to make cuts in the 
array of material. Tl^ teacl^r who has no^ done a lot of this before, 
whether experience or not, is going to feel uneasy It is a situation akin to 
learning to drive. One s first times out are frightening whether one admits 
it or not. It is also necessary to find an alternative to the most common way 
to plan a semester of instruction. 

Whether it is the 'correct" way or not, the most common way to 
detemiine intended educational outcome is to peruse the textbook, divide 
and subdivide it, and thus produce a statanent of "how many chapters per 
grading period will be covered." That is, while not many people will 
publicly say so, t'le usual procedure is to open the text to the table of 
contents and divide the number of chapters by the number of weeks in a 
semester. The most ^vere drawback of this procedure is that it precludes 
selectivity, turning over all the decision making to the design of the 
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textbook whifc" publishers ami authors alike tend todehT>erately overwrite 
their materials with an eje toward encouraging ^fectivity. To make 
selectivity possible, one begins wiih an array of te?is, not just the one 
adopted. At that point, it is ctearly impossibfe to teach and learn every- 
thing that lies brfore oi^ s eyes. It makes xnse to setect some fuiKtions 
students will be able to perform in the tai^t language. These are 
frequently indicated in recent curriculum guides ami Om^gio (5) lists 190 
such functions in Apix»ndix B of her book. One c^ukl also survey students 
to find out about functional goals tl^ flight suggest. Becau^ learning 
and acquisition can comfortably coexist, one may be especially interested 
in selecting functions that can be tied to a grammatical goal. For example, 
to deny an alfegatii>n (a perfectly valid functional goal) ( ne is likely to need 
the subjunctiw in Spanish (a well-known granmiatical goal). Ttere is no 
reason the grammatkuU goal cannot underlie the functional one, but it is 
important to deemphasi>>e some grammatical goals tied to functional ones 
that have not b^n chosen. 

()tlH*r candidates for deemphasis may include items that do not 
appear in every book examined. The resulting cuts will leave time and 
space for locally .elected items that have sf^-ial appeal to students and 
teachers alilce (perhaps songs, proverbs, simulations, dramas, communi- 
cative devices, listening exercises, readings, and a host of other things to be 
seen at any foreign language conference). Teachers will be the first to 
recognize that it takes courage to make the deemphases we spt ak of. They 
will necessarily face dissension, but that can be constructivt*— especially if 
it is made clear that the deemphases proposed are being pronoiad only for 
the coming year, not /or pem^anent pr^st^rvation in stone. Curriculum is 
suppoj^l to \^ cyvlical in nature. One does not make a currk-ulum plan 
without an eye to improving it for subsequent use. So, each year in each 
language, teachers must dec-ide on the minimum that each teacher cu j 
safely demand of any and all students. It must be agreed that each teacher 
will add to the minmium as he or she stH»s fit. It must also bt* agrci^d that no 
more than the minimu.a vviU be exixx^ted at sKbsajuent le\rh. Then, each 
teacher can supplement the nuniinum as nee Jed. 

The ESL field is well known to he mt»th(Klologically sopUsticattxl, It 
often seems that ESL students and teacb^rs k*avi* their fonngn language 
colleagues far lx*Imid. ESL classes tend not to have large-scale compre- 
hensive textbooks. Instead, they tend to have readers arid a host of 
supplementary materials, Perhajjs the siicivss of our ESL coHeagues 
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should be examii^ with ^ater rare as we make tl^ third st^ of this 
procedure: reeombinin^ to buiM a currknihmi. 

As noted above, it is critioa] to reach con^isus. As onebuikls the new 
curriculum, having examined an anray of materials and having established 
de^pha%s of the least essential aq;)ects of the comprehensive text, one 
sedcs cons^isus by beii^ carefully diplomatia Onre basic itens have been 
seated, it must be agreed that those basic items, in combination with 
items that each teacher sefects iiKlq)end^tly, constitute mastery of the 
level at hand This precludes oi^ ;.jrom indicatii^ that colleagues whose 
woric has b^n different have been remiss. If their students master the 
minimum plus teacher-selected supplements, they must be seen as having 
mastered the fcvel uiKier discussion, aDbeit, perhaps, in a different way. To 
continue reassonbly, one must make a statement of what studaits are to 
accomphsh in the course. This is the trip that the textbook (or road m^) 
can help us take. It is fortunate that it is easier for foreign language 
teachers to make clear stat^nents of expected behavioral outcomes of 
teaching than it is for many otter teachei^. Our basic goals are always 
listening, speaking, reading, writii^, and arriving at some level of ^pre- 
ciation of a different culture. This a^^ars to restate the obvious until we 
see that it n^ans that teachm must agree on a minimal level. Since there is 
a strong tendency to resist siich agreement, the st^ we now propose 
becomes more of a real achievement 

Having established a select^ minimal conq>etenc>' standard (that is, 
a group of functional goals and underlying grammatical goals plus some 
goals selected by the imlividual teacher) for a particular level, a local 
curriculum committee tten needs to work together to establish a curricu- 
lum at the departmental level. Tliis may entail a communicative process 
among several professionals that teachers simply aren't used ta It is a 
process that d^nands an open attitude about what one can truly accom- 
plish and forbids criticism and native feedback. A comment like "If you 
keep wateri*^-^ down tlie curriculum with inanitfes like that, none of us will 
have jobs" does no good for anyone. But if one f^ls a need to state goals in 
more rigorous terms, something like '1 have a different set of needs" ^ts 
tl^ need expressed v^thout disparaging others. We suggest that teachers 
wdll need to develop communicatiw patterns that are different from those 
one sometimes ob^rves in workrooms. Here are some basic rules. 
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I>C¥elq[^ig Communicative Patterns 

1. Cimmmnk^atkigisnwreimportmUthm 

is to last a maxtaium of one year and can even be chai^^ in less 
dn^ if the need is pressing enoi^. Tl:^ goodwill and rathusia^ 
gei^rated by focusing on the ccHnmunication CHitwe^hs the 
short-livwJ ja>' of **winning" a dispute. The surest road to paral- 
ysis is *1 (You) can't do that." 

2. Brmnstotmhig implies freedom from negathe feedback. When 
attenuating to fiinl mutually ^x)q)table ways to establish and 
implen^nt local proficiency standards, it is best to moikd a record 
of every suggestion and statranent* S^nd more time makii^ 
statem^ts of what might be done and none at all on delineating 
tl^ negatiw features of ide^ pr waited 

3. Dm't sennonize. People who are always shown the error of their 
ways will not contribute to the discussion. Communication wiD be 
impaired if much vahie is attached to f .iding tite correct way 
before all the various altematK'cs are at least given a hearing. 

4. Be open to the tnessage of insr ehmentaty school colleagues. The 
nature of secondary schools leads foreign language ieacl^rs to 
emphasize the teaching of a given subject at the cost of an 
emphasis on the development of the childien we teach. Glib lines 
like *lligh school teachers teach subjects, white elementary 
teachers teach kids" describe the prd)lem without solving it. The 
solution lies in recognizing that foreign language teachers are 
more elementary in their outlook than some of their colleagues. 
Tbey must be that way to succeed because foreign lang:mge 
classes begin at the Ix^ginning, with souikI and symbol and their 
relationships. They must teach one concept at a time, move from 
known items to the imknown, and emphasize the concrete. These 
principles are vital to success in foreign language curriculum 
buikling. 

5. Emphrisize actke leammg ami peer interaction. Lri a curriculum 
that is organized around function, grammatical content is encoim- 
tered wlK?n, if, and as needed to accomplish tte fuix^tion at hand. 
Students nei^il to use and apply the structures tl^y are learning. 
IIh^v need to acquire as well as learn because conc^ts are readily 
internalized if one experiences the language by seeing, saying, and 
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doing. Also, processes that are student-centered (such as peer 
correction of writing, etc,) get high praise in evaluations of 
teaching. Remarks like **We learn most from each other in groups'' 
are not surprising. Brer learning is a good way to build in the skiD- 
using that can lead to real classroom acquisition of a foreign 
language* It ako relieves fear of being embarras^ over perfectiy 
nomial errors. 

The Outcome 

Now, let us consider the question of finding out how well the 
combination of skill-getting ainl ddll-using can work. There are two lands 
of evaluations that will he^ examine the value of active participation in 
local curriculum design. The first is process-oriented. To accomplish it, 
one need only measure such things as enroUm^it trends and partic^ation 
by student5 and teachers alike. The ^ond is product-oriented. To 
measure product, one might look at retention figures, teacher satisfaction, 
and student achievonent. There may also be something to be said for 
using the nationally established profknency guidelines to do this, but it is 
not absolutely essential to start with them. After all, revamping objectives 
and rethinking the way ore uses resources like textbooks are b^ enough 
orders for one semester's work. It may be advisable to do one thing at a 
time. 

hi a sen^, a gauntbt has been thrown down here. The teacher is left 
with the challenge to communicate with colle^ues or not. The recent 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching study notes that 
teachers have relatively little to say about making critical decisions. 
Textbook selection and implementation, however, are areas where 
teacters do have significant power (Boyer, 1). 

There is more than ore system of classroom management wl^rein 
the student is directed to face choices ht» or she must make in order to 
maintain the learning process. Perhaps it can be said that, in this case, we 
need to give our colleagues direct information about tl^ problems illus- 
trated by cases 1-4 earlier in this article. Ttey arc real enough and they 
stem from our p^lteiTi of trying to use every page of our textbooks. Our 
tendency is to use textfc ooks as if they were antibiotics prescribed by our 
doctors. ('Take all this mtxiicine even if you feel better before finishing 
it.") The reason for this tendency is not clear, but a survey reported by 
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W. D. Mclnemey of Puidue University (3) indfcates that the cover-the- 
textbook syndroiw is cau^ by internal pressures that teachers bel^ 
are iir^osed ext^nally. Tte responsibility of teachers is to communicate 
with colleagues and design local curiKnilum with the texAook as a guide 
rather than as a list of things to da There is no need to divorce oneself 
from the textibook, but an arm s length of separation seems well worth the 
time i^eded to effect it. 
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The numerous feature films dealing with the French Revolution such as 
Danton^ or Jean Renoir's La Marseillaise^ make the Bicentenary in 1989 
an appropriate moment for reviewing how movies dealing with the past 
can add historical perspective to our civilization classes. Too often we 
concentrate attention almost exclusively on contemporary culture. Our 
neglect of tte past, however, is ^Idom due to disinterest. We lack 
approacl^s for developing student interest in the past that has, in lai^e 
measure, shaped the patterns of life tcxlay. 

Feature films offer a vehicle for catching students up in history and 
they allow students to visualize how {^ople lived in previous eras, fleshing 
out the names of historical figures that might otherwise remain abstract 
and, at the same time, allowing students to witness momentous events. 

This gripping immediacy that film lends to whatever it depicts, 
however, makes instructors rightly wary of using movies for teaching 
about the past. Feature films are not documentaries, and they may impart 
more mi«?oncq3tions than accurate inf omiation. Fihns allow us to visual- 
ize only a past reconstructed by a director Even ff the filxmnaker takes 
every precaution to make his reconstitution as authentic as possible, using 
the most accurate information historii-jis of the day can provide, as in the 
case of Le Retourde Martin Guerre, the movie is still nothing more than an 
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imaginative re-creation. Even more troublii^ the quest for a gr5)ping 
plot, or spectacle, or for vivid characters, may lead the director to sacrifice 
authenticity for fictional excitement. Commercial feature fihns are, above 
all, intended as entertainment. 

Feature films with a historical subject are indeed docun^ts, but 
more often than not th^ tell us more about the values ami mores of the 
era in which they were produced than of the periods they purport to 
portray In the most rigorous sense, La MarseilUrise documents more 
directly what the French public in 1938 thought of the ev«its of 1792 than 
the actual attitude of the revolutionary troops or tl« royal family in 1792. 
As a reconstitution of t? j storming of the Tuileries, tte film may be more 
or less faithful to history; it reflects most accurately the cliches, stereo- 
types, and interpretations of tl^^ Revolution current in thf* last days of the 
Popular Front. 

Nonethefess, although trial records from the revolutionary tribunal in 
1794 might be the most appropriate documents in a history class focusing 
on the Reign of Terror, a film such as Dcrton is ideal in a culture couri^. 
Our civilization classes cannot afford to treat either the past or the present 
in ^lendid isolation; each must be presented with due regard for the Qther. 
Culture classes whose priniary focus is contemporary civilization cannot 
ignore the way in which the past shapes cum-nt reality, often in ways 
today's generations are not aware, thus the need to explore even the 
aspects of the past that do not seem immediately refevant. Likewise, even 
when focusing primarily on history, culture classes must take into account 
how the past lives on in the consciousness of present generations, not so 
much in the research of professional historians as in symbols, stereotypes, 
and legend. Indeed, feature films are one of the most powerful ways in 
which such myths become fixed in the popular imagination. 

We owe it to our students to acquaint them with the perceptions that 
menibers of tlie target culture share about their past, but we also should 
provide the tools for a r ritical assessment of such myths by making u^ of 
the resources provided by historians. The suggestions here go beyond 
enjoying the imaginative api)eal of feature films to examine how they can 
be used to study both the pericxl they portray and the one in which they 
were made. In honor of the Bicentenary, these illustrations are taken from 
films treating the Revolution that are available on videocassette in th^ 
United Stt te.s,^ but the nicxlel and suggestions apply to any historical 
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period (for example, France's experience in Worid War H), or to any 
country for that matter 

Selecting Points to Emphasize 

Even though a class rarely has time to undertake a compretensive 
analysis of a film, the instructor should have in mind tl^ range of 
possibilities in order to ^lect the most pertii^t efements for study Figure 
1 shows how the im^ of the past portrayed in the movie can be shaped 
by two sometimes competing impulses— the desire to impo^ an inter- 
pretation on history and the need to preset the past in an entertainii^ 
way. Interpretation and entertainment repre^nt the forces of the present 
that mold the way the various aspects of the past are portrayed in the 
movie. 



Figure 1 



PORTRAIT OF THE R\ST 

1. Events 

2. Fersonag(>s 

3. Physical envirnrimml 

4. Social institutions and valutas 



\ 



h pk'asurt' ba^ in 
fachial or fictional 
eknnents? 



How* is the past made 
useful and inteJligible 
to contemporary 
soc*ietyf' 



ENTERTADMMENT 



\ 



■ ^ INTERPRETATION 

DiX's the dvmv to pleast* blunt or sensationalize tht* f hesk? 

For purposes of convenience, four such aspects can be distinguished. 
In each case we find a spectrum of authenticity running from efforts that 
are completely fictional to those that anchor tte portrait faithfully in 
historical models, 

Afilm can highlight (1) historical events, whether as vignettes such as 
Marat's murder in Napoliun,^ or as a panoramic account such as the fall 
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of the monarchy in the summer of 1792 that comprises tl^ action of La 
Mar^Uai^. The ev^ts (rf the plot can be abnost completely f ietionalized 
but set a^inst a background of allusions to historical facts, as in Les 
Marias de VAn 7/,^ or they can give the ^pearai^e of a meticulous 
reconstitution, as in Donfon. 

Tl© (2) historical personages who enact the events constitute the 
secomi element. In La NuU de VarenneSy^ royal family s flight from 
Paris in 1791 is Uttle more than a pretext for the inwnted eixrounter of a 
mixture of figures with authentk; mockls like Tom Paine and Casanova 
and fictional ores who are nonetheless representative of The Ancien 
Regime. La MarseiUaise contrasts the real mmibers of the royal court 
with fictional soldiers repre^tii^ a cross ^fc'on of the Revolution; the 
anonymous soldiers from the Midi who are given names and substance for 
the duration of the film succeed in overthrowing Louis XVI and his queen. 
Danton, on the otl^r hand, is populated almost entirdy with characters 
modeled on history, while in Les Mar^s, except for references to a few 
historical figures, the cast of characters is drawn from historical 
romances. 

Two adjects forming the backgrouixl are sometimes as interesting as 
the events and characters that occupy center stage: (3) the physical setthjg 
iiK'Iuding buildings, furniture, clothes, food, and the like, and (4) the social 
roles and institutions and value systems within which the characters act. 
Women's role in the Revolution might be compared in NapoMon ami l a 
Mar^lkrise; the aristocratic ethos of the courtiers in La Marseillaise 
might be contrasted with the depiction of the outlook of the lower classes. 
Revolutionary justice could be studied in terms of the funcHoning of the 
tribunal in Danton. Allusions to new foodstuffs like tomatoes in Ln 
MarseiUaise are examples of how the texture of daily life can be 
highlighted. 

As rich as such a portrait of life in past eras may he, it cannot taken 
at face value. In a sense, no matter how much tlx* fibnmakers strive for 
authenticity, their creations remain es^ntially works of fiction. Danton is 
Gerard Dq)ardieu; Louis XVI is Jean Renoir's brother Pirrre. Even when 
the original sites are used, as the Luxemboui^ Palace where the Danton- 
ists were imprisoned, the site has been restored and sanitized according to 
twentieth century norms. The past we witness in feature films has been 
transfomied for consumption by present-day audiences. However, rather 
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than lament this fact, we should exploit it in bu civilization classes by 
examining the interplay between history and contonporary attitudes. 

The Poitiait of the Bast: Acctiracy^^a^ 

1. Assessing Accuracy. Two tasks ^ really involved here: de^rSiing 
the aspects selected for study ami then compatimg th^n to ntore fcomplete 
sources of information. 

First, students might pretend they: are anthropologists or historians 
studying some alien culture with professibnal detachment. They will 
quickly discover that while an anthr(pologist is abk? to obserw tht* 
complete way of life of the subjects, they can only note thp^ sub^-ts that 
haw been selected for inclusion by the filmmaker. Furthermore, within 
this limited selection, certain points have been emphasized in tlie movie. 
The same selective procedure wiU be found at work in the presentation of 
events or the biographies of historical figiires. 

The second step is to asst*ss this description for acvuracy It might be 
compau*d with original documents dating from lhi> pt^ricxl, such as 
.S|HH?ches from Danton's trial or NapoUnm^s memoirs, or with historians' 
acvounts, wlu*ther in textbooks or referenct^ materials. Instructors must 
ccmsider am^ssibility of library^ resources and their students' ability in 
assigning such work. Given what is known today about tht^ jhtiikI umler 
consideration, what items have been omitted, inwntt^d, or distortt*d? In 
later sections we will see to what extent such omissions or distortions ;»re 
due to the desire to entc rtain or i)restn)t a thesis. 

2. Identifying Cliches, Whik* assessing accuracy transfonns students 
into historians evahiating how faithful the film is to tin* |)ast, exiunining a 
movie's clicl)es is an implicit acknowledgment that popular audiences are 
less conct^nii*d with what the past might really havt^ Ikhmi like than with 
what they Mmx' the past was Hke, For them history' is more a tissue of 
images, sk)giins, and myths actjuirec! from tek^ision, history textbooks, or 
patriotic celebrations than a tidy chr{)noIogy of prtvise facts. Thes^' 
cliches Ix^long to infonnal culture rathi*r than to the fonnal world of 
scholarship, ami thus studtnits cannot find thcin conxenk'ntly catalo^tnl in 
refereiK*e books. Thty must he pointed out by the instructor, who might 
refer students to other ocvum'iKcs in popular culture or art. A few 
exajnples of cliclies in American films can familiarize students with the 
concvpt {)f thesi^ images that generate an autoniatk' resi)onse in audic^nces 
sharing the s;une cultural background. 
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Such widely shared notions implant them^h^s easily in the popular 
conKiousTOss because th^ are stnqil^ations wit^ cm attached emo- 
tional charge. Students might want to their historical research to 
analy«:e how cliche simplify tte past, just as their work with contem- 
porary culture can lead them to examine the emotional bond that cliches 
establish bt^tween tl^ pre^t and the past. 

Even when such widdy held notions are not analyzed by students, 
they will come away from the film with an exposme to the same powerful 
vehicle for communicating such elicits that members of tte tai^get culture 
themr elves experience. Les Marias is a storehouse of siK^h cliches, which 
^rve as local color for an adventure story that might have taken place 
anywl^re. 

Intefpnetation: The Intelligible Rast and the Useful Bist 

TTk? selective memory that acx^ounts for the incomplete nature of the 
fibn's portrait of the past is, in great n^asure, a function of the film- 
nriker s attempt to make the past meaningful. h\ part, this meaning results 
from the patterns of explanation ust?d to render intelligible the often 
chaotic evefits of the past; in part, it derives from making the past J^rve 
present-day concerns. The first emphasizes the order that historians 
impose on past events; the second deals with tht* many ways in which 
history is put to ust* in contemporary society. 

1. Patterns of Intelligibility* In addition to chronology the forms of 
causality invoked provide the most conmion methcxl for imparting 
coherenc^e. 11ms, while the opening scenes of Danton briefly allude to the 
5(Kial probkms causcxl by the war to defend the Revolution (rationing, 
conscription, etc.), the Revolution itself is swn as the clash of two vigorous 
personalities. With more than a touch of hubris, Danton has utter 
confidence in the power of his charisma over the j^eople, while Robes- 
pierre sees himself with false mcxlesty as the interpreter of the* popular 
revolutionary will. On the other haiid, La Marseillaise stresses the griev- 
ances of the lower classes as a cause of the Revolution and shows events as 
the product of impersonal collective* forces rather than of doniuit*:^ 
individuals. 

Moreover, such fomis of causality often are a function of a larger 
thesis tin* film presents in its attempt to interpret history. Danton argues 
against sacrificing justice to politic«il exjx^dierKy; !m Marseillaise shows 
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tJ^ Revolution as the triumph of the productive classes owr an ineffective 
aristocracy. 

When such a thesis can be idaitif ied, students can ask whether it was 
standard in tlie period when the film was made. For example, Donfon, 
fibi^ in 1982, denounced political terror exerci^ by a smaB group in the 
name of the revolutionary masses just when Marxism's apj^al to the 
Fn^^h intelligent^a was wanii^ In addition, di^ussing how plot, charac- 
terization, aixi visual effects reinforce the thesis is also rewarding. 
2* Using the Past. Such interpretations are sddor^ *nerely scholarly 
dilute i> among historians, but are motivated by the desire to apprc^riate 
the past for the needs of current generations. Thus the film must be 
situated in temis of the social trends and economic conditions of tJie 
period when it was released. Renoir was a fellow traveler during the 
Popular Front, ami while his film is no crude propaganda piece, it does 
echo many themes promoted by the Party during this pericxl. Polish 
director Andrzei Wajda establisli^s parallels in Danton between the 
revolutionary tribunal and the Stalinist show trials in Eastern Europe. 
Indeed, films often hi[ Wight some situation in the past, not so much in 
terms of its significance then, but because of the paraUeh audiences will 
automatically establish with same social problem in contemporary sod- 
ety. This is om* of the most fruitful areas for study because it allows 
students to compart* the same issue in two vi*ry different sets of 
circumstaiK'es. 

Some films become political evin)ts in themselves that mobilize 
public opinion. However, this quest for sot^ial relevance is far from the onlv^ 
use the present makes of history. Many feature films sc*t in the past exploit 
an escapist nostalgia, for a lost golden age, for example. Others settle for 
patriotic identification with national heroes in which audiences forget 
their present divisions and share conmiunion in a common past that unites 
then], [j^s Marii% which alludes to tht^ touchy issue of the Chouans' 
Catholicism, shows the* F'rench united in the last sc*t*nes against a foreign 
eneniy 

Students can gain some objective* measure of the fibn's vffevt if they 
study the movie's rec*ei)tion by examining reviews or box office statistics. 

Enteitaioment: The Pleasures of the Past 

Many liberties a film takes with historical accuracy can he tractxl to 
the need to entertain. If the movie is to be a commercial success, it cannot 
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risk offending the values and received notions of its intended audience. 
Familiar cliche may be more appealing than stark authenticity, and a 
controversial thesis may alienate a lai^ge number of viewers. Thus, La 
Marseillaise takes care to include patriotic resists and ends with a note 
of nationalistic fervor on the eve of the great victory of Vahny. Conversely, 
since movie audiences today have a great appetite for bloody violence,' 
Danton shows its hero's execution in gory detail that might not have been 
possible in an earlier era. 

In addition, it is he^ful to examine tlw extent to which the depiction 
of the past is the source of entertainment by studying the mixture of 
historical and fictional elements in the f ihn. Is the film grqjping because of 
the historical events it portrays or because of elements that have been 
invented? While history records the e^^nts of the past with considerable 
precision, the personal motivations that drive men and women to act must 
often be inferred. This human factor of psychological drama that audi- 
ences find so absorbing must be invented in most cases with varying 
degrees of plausibility. 

Do the fictional elements reinforce and complement the historical 
ones or detract from them? How is the obligatory love interest handled: Is 
it subordinate to the political action as in Danton or does it constitute the 
chief source of motivation as in U's Mari^^ To what extent does the use of 
stars like Belmondo t)r Depardieu influence the way the audience per- 
ceives the characters they portray? 

Getting Started 

The sole ironclad rules are never to show a film without first 
previewing it for suitability and without having a clear notion of ped- 
agogical goals. Other potential probfems should also be addressed with 
attention to advantages and disadvantages of possible solutions. 

Sfumkl the films be shown in segments or as a whokP Since most 
films are too long for a single class period, showing them in several 
episodes is often luiavoidable. This can allow the instructor to present a 
focused introducHon to the aspects of the segment to be highlighted, and 
allow for adequate followiip while the scene is still fresh in students' 
minds. Just the same, students should have the opportunity to catch the 
whole sweep of the fibn by seeing it in a single sitting, either before or after 
it is broken dcjwn into segments. Just as one would he.sitate to analyze a 
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novel based on a single reading, film study should rely on multiple 
viewings. Ideally, students should have access to the cassette to verify 
hypotheses and recollections. 

While it is crucial to compare the film to more reliable sources of 
information, just when and how they should be introduced depends on 
many factors. Showing a fihn to unprepared students can blunt its enter- 
tainment value as well as its pedagogical interest. Films often assume 
familiarity by tlk- audience with allusions to a cultural context that can 
leave outsiders like our students baffled. Moreover, alerting stiidents 
ahead of time to inaccuracies can lessen the chance that they wall absorb 
these inaccuracies uncritically A film shown at the end of a unit can serve 
to synthesize a particular pericxl, or it can be introduced early on with 
only minimal initial preparation as motivation for students to imdertake 
further research. 

For best results students should be given a viewing guide listing 
characters, pertinent vocabulary, and infonnation about the film's pro- 
duction (Carr and Duncan, 1). When assessing the extent to which a fihn 
reflects a particular period's interpretation of history, it is important to 
ascertain which version of the fihn the students are watching (Sorlin, 6). 
Fihns are fretjuently edited for re-release (or for packaging as cassettes), 
and it is not always safe to assume that the version at hand c(;rresponds to 
the date when the movit was shot. For example, Abel Gance's Napolion 
has been edited and "restored" many tiiiM-s siiKt* its first release in 1927; 
the Francis Ford Coppola presentation available on cassette elimin- 
ates the scenes showing the violent infatuation of Josqihine's maid Violine 
for the Corsican general. 

The viewing guide can also be useil to prei^arc students for a fruitful 
postviewing discussion by indicating the elements of tht> film that the 
instmctor wishes to highlight. 

When stnvral fibns dealing with iht sajiie subject are availal>!#- 
excer,)ts from fibns that the instnK't{)r does not wish to show in tneir 
entirety can compared to the one selected for intensive study. Rouget de 
Lisle's anthem apijears in NaiyoUm and Danton as well as in Im Mcr- 
seiUaise. Both 1^ Nuit (k Varenrws and La Marseillaise contain puppet 
shows enacting the conflict between the monarchy and the people. 
RobesiJierre directs the Reign of Terror in Danton and Napoldon. Show- 
ing a clip from a movie that presents much the same scene but with a 
different style or inteqjretation can remind students that no matter how 
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realistic movies seem, they are constructs! out of aihitrary cimv 
matographic conventions. Thanks to the immediacy of film, the same 
event can be pre^ted with contradictory, but equally plausible, inter- 
pretations in different movies. 

Finally, leave room to pursue the spontaneous reactions of students. It 
is difficult to predict just which features of a movit* will intrigue them, but 
their queries and conmients can be followed up with profit. 

ActivUi^ for Lower-Level Classy 

If discussion is to 1^ limited to the tai^t language, students must be 
supplied vocabulary and infomiation by the instructor Rather than rely 
on the students to do research, the instnjctor should provide the essential 
data needed to inteq)ret the fibii. 

1. Prepare a list of quotations in the order they appear in tht* film. 
This provides vcKabulary in context for students who can bt^ 
asked to identify tht^ character s-jx^aking and to describe tht^ 
situation. 

2. True/false statements describing the action and characters in the 
order fouml in the fibi can iiK'orporate additional vocabulary. 
Students work through them as they watch the movie. By includ- 
ing controvi^rsial interpretations or judgments about the film, the 
T/F activities facilitate f(x,'ust*d di^ussion as students correct f alst^ 
statements and illustrate tht* ones with which they agree. 

3. Cultural sj^inoffs give students an opportunity to exix^rience more 
fully the cultural icons to which the fibii alludes, Im Marseillaise is 
a rev olutionary songfest giving students an opportimity to sing (^a 
ira, Im Carmagrwk, Im MarseiUaise, and even other k^ss familiar 
s()ng.s such as Gretry's Richard o num roi. 

Likewise*, allusions to celebrated artworks such as David \s La 
Mort de Marat in Napoleon, or to his Serment du Ji'u de Pawru' in 
Danton can be pursued. Famous sites can bc^ discussed. The 
Luxembourg Palaw built for Marie de Medicis in the sixteenth 
cvntury housed political {prisoners like Danton during the Revolu- 
tion l)efore becoming the st^at of t(Klay\s FreiK^h Senate, 

4. "Back from the dead*' allows some figure from the era depictt»d in 
the f ibi to review it for accuracy "Real" historical personages can 
cilso react to their portrayal in the movie. 
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5. Select a few key scenes for intense critfcal analysis after s^udents 
have 5^n the entire film. 



Conclusion 



Since the past meets the pre«?Pt in historical feature films, they offer a 
unitfue document for culture classes. Success in e>^loiting their potential 
depemis on having a grasp of how such fibns simultaneously both depict 
historical ewnts and reflect c^ontenqjorary com^ems. This paper has 
suggested a range of broad approaches for dealing with films as they 
portray and interpret the past and make it entertaining, as well as a 
number of specif k? strategies for implementing them. TIk* principles 
behiml these approaches should heli) instructors develop further strate- 
gies adapted to their own circumstaiKt^s. 



I. Dofiton (19H2} This FraiKo- Polish t o-pnxliK'einn asstuitps that tU' vit-utT is faiiulijir with tht- 
wilts k'acih)^ up to thv RfigJi of Ivnor, htit is jcr^Jj)UiK nunetht^k^ss as tnt) pinverful ptTsonaliti'** , 
Daiitun ard Holx'ispkTTv. clash, f*ac h with his tiwn attitutle toward \)w use of vii>t*nLv iii jiohtk'^. Its 
drawbiii4< is jsp'aphk' dFi)k-tkm «if Danttms fxec^iition. 

2- Im MarseilLtise (1937) Jem H^iioirV atxtiunt of tht* |>artk*^)ati«»ii of a grotq? of !foklii'r?» fnmi 
Marficilles iii tl»' fall of the numaahy in I792|K>rtrays thi' attituA's of all clasise.s of !iocTi*t>' to tU^ 
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Bridging tlie Gap 
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and "Literature'' in the 
Intermediate Latin 
Course 
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N')t long ago, in the- Good Old Days- or the Bad Old r:>ay.s, dcix-ndiiig 
upon your |)or.sixK-tivi— then- was oiu' liiu- of Latin that iit^arly ivmone 
knew by heart: 

('HtlUa i:si <mmis dkvia in paries Irx's 

"All C.M,< has fx^'ii dhidttJ into thnf parts " 

This <|uotatioii ioii«'s, of course, from the oix-ning to Gae.sar's GaUk: 
Wars. And. in an age when students who wished to go to college were 
urged, and sonictiines coniix»lIed, to take Larin. this line was as faino.is as 
any in literature. Later in life, few of those who renjeinbered these words 
might rtx-all why the land of Gaul had attained this unusual distiiK-tion, 
and even fewer could be exixxttxl to name what the thrw parts were. But 
none of that seemed as important as the line itself; it was a quotation that 
tended to remain memorable long after the rest of Caesar's campaigns, 
and Ins ablatiw.s absolute, were nothing more than a distant memory. 

The reason the opening to the Gallic Wars remained so memorable 
was that it was the first line of real Latin that most students had ever seen. 
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Generatidns of scholars learned their Latin by studying sentences that 
illustrated sound grammatfcal princ«>les, out that contained little sense 
and less interest. After months of reading about fanners who carried roses 
into the forest and sailors or poets who lived on a small island, the Gallic 
Wars must haw come as something of a relief. This wori< provided a 
bridge from the study of Latin as grammar to the re^iii^ of Latin as 
literature. Exposure to Caesar was thus an important rite of passage: all of 
those deponents and supines, so painfully mastered, could finally be used 
for something. And, best of all, Caesar's opening woids actually semied 
to make sense. 

Students, therefore, were able to read and understand an original 
work by a major author after only a single year of Latin. But that pleasuR' 
is now being shared by surprisdngly few of their successors. It is not that 
Latin is unpopular today As teachers across the country will readily 
attest, enrollments in Latin have, within the past ten years, risen dramati- 
cally Schools that once eliminated or reduced their Latin programs are 
often reinstating or expanding them. St) overwhelming, in fact, is this 
resurgence of Latin that there has been a severe shortage of Latin teachers 
in several states. 

CriUcism against Using Caesar's GalUc Wars 

I'lifortunalely what has been good for Latin has not mx*essari]y 
been gotxl for Caesar. That old (juadriviuni known as the "standard Latin 
curriculum"— four years of "graimnar, Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil," omv 
as invariabk' as few, ferrc, ttdi, lattm— has, in recent years, come under 
increasing fire, f :aesar, it seems, is no longer fashionable. But, what is 
worse, he is regarded as somehow unsuitable for the mcKleni curriculiun. 
To be pret>ist% thrw c harges an- now being heani against Caesar, even 
among Latin teachers themseKr.s; 

1. That C'aesar, as a figure who frajuently used military foR>e to 
solve political probk-ms, has no place in the modem curriculiun. 
Two world wars, ami hmumerable other conflk^ts, havt^ exposed 
the folly of rampant militarism. Increasingly courses t(xlay, even 
at the high school kn^l, are devotcxl to teaching students about the 
ntxvssity f)f pt^acv. As a result, the works of C:aesar, in which we 
see bnite fon-e so often trimnphant, are no longer appropriate for 
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high school students. Tk* youth of Unlay woukl find the world 
depicted in tin* Gallw Warn to hv dated at best and dangerous at 
worst. 

2, That students frtximnitly enter high j^hool with far less back- 
ground in "traditional grammar" than was once the cai^^ as a 
n^sult, completing an introductory Latin text now requires nearly 
two full years. More time must be s-jx^nt, it is said, in explaining to 
studt*nts the nature and use of such fundamental points of gram- 
inar as nouns, wrbs, participles, infhiitiws, and castas. To com|K*n- 
sate for thi* additional time needt*d for lesstms in grammar, 
something had to lx»cut from the curriculum. C^at^sar, as the Latin 
author whom students and tt*achers alike haw often foimd "least 
interesting/' was the* logical choictv 

3. That the lack of unifonnity in mcxiem curricula d(K*s not provide 
students with sufficient background to understand Caesar. At one 
time, many argue, students read the Gallic Wars soon after 
studying ShakesiH'are's Julius Cciesar in their Knglish classics and 
the First Triumvirate and Roman (>ivil Wars in their workJ history 
class4*s. But tht*nL» is far greater dKersity in the courses offeit*d at 
high sc^hools today. Most students, thi»n*fore, will lack the histori- 
cal knovvltHlge m*edtd to understand (Caesar's text. 

TIk'SC argiunents are taking their toll, ("aesar's placv in the "standr nl 
Latin curriculum" is increasingly btnng filk»d with stories about HenL^uIes 
and Persi»us, adaptations of or sek\,'tions from other authors, additional 
lessons on Latin grmmiiar— or with nothing at all. This is not anexaggera- 
tion. Sevvral stories, most notably Ecce Rimani (24), give ('at*sar barely a 
UiKl and go dirtvtly to ('icero. "Do not pass Gaul. Do not colkvt 200 
deponents." 

Rationale for Including the GaiUc Wars in Today's Curriculum 

This situation is all the mon* n'greltable }xK'au.s<* that omr fann'liar 
bridge betwtH*n graimnar and literatua* is no longer btMUg crosstxl. The 
Gallic Wars was important prtK isely bixause it guidt*d students from tlu' 
artificial world of syntactical exea'ist^s to the *'real world" of litiTatim'. 
(Jaesar's Rome was one in which both his politics and his grammar wc*n' 
marktHl by their irrc^ilaritics, their obscurities -and their nn'morable 
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phrases. In Oesar, students found an author who was ( 1) understandable 
without being adapted beyond all recognition, (2) important as a pivotal 
figure in western history, and (3) stylistically identifiable from first woid to 
last. That is an impressive list of qualities for an author who can be read so 
early in the study of a language. 

TIk" recent criticism of Caesar, therefore, must not be pemiitted to go 
unchallenged. For, as to the first objection, it should be noted that no one 
can prtx?laim the merits of peac^ simply by ignoring acts of war. To be 
s-ure, in a study of peace, authors like (>aesar increase their value because 
they reveal the causes of human conflict. In a course on Caesar, students 
will frequently disaiss such issues as whether the Gallic campaigns wert» 
justified in the first place, whether Caesar's reputation for "clemency" 
was earned, and whethtT the breach with Pompey was truly inevitable. 
Teachers of Latin have always insisttxl that the ancient world stiU has 
lessons for today hi light of this belief, they, abovt^ all, should understand 
that (Caesar's text intnxluces students to a struggle a*, vivid as any of those 
in nuKlem times. And the lessons to be learned from such ct)nflit ts will be 
lost if we fail to study the authors who describe them. 

Secondly, far from 'nterfj •ring with the lessons in grammar that many 
students ikhxI, Caesar can actually provide a useful source for these 
lessons. From tht> u^ry beginning of the Gallic' Wars, students will 
encounter a text that is not particularly difficult. C^aesar's sentences teml 
to be short, his vtKabulary ea.sy his style unadorned. As a result of thest* 
ciualities,tht» teacher of Latin can use the Gallic Wars to build upon the 
foundations of granunar that have btvn laid in tin- first-year course. If 
such material as the sec}uenc«e of tenses, the fonnation of indirift ques- 
ti(ms, and thei)assive ix»rii)hrastic is no longer covered in first-year Latin, 
the.se structures may .still he ex})lained, as they ocxur, during the unit on 
('aesar Indeed, these lessons tend to Ix' mon* memorable for students 
becau.se t?iey invulu' grammatical principles seen in actual use, not in 
artificial exeaises. MoreoviT, the Gallii- Wars offers frtxiuent oppor- 
tunities for a da.ss to discuss Roman history, cultim% and literary style, 
matters that j)rovide a welcome complement to the study of gramfnar 
itself. 

Finally, if stmlent.s are no longer encountering (Caesar and tin' First 
Triuvnvirate in their English and history clas.ses, this is iill tlu' more reason 
for inchiding this material ui a Latin course. Roman history is important, 
after all, not only lxx. au.se the Romans are our si)iritual forelx-ars, but also 
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because their deeds have entered out intefletluai life. The founders of our 
own country were familiar with the classics, ar.d their view of such fisures 
as Caesar, Catiline, and Sulla had an impact upon our form of govern- 
ment. As a result, we simply cannot understand the customs and constitu- 
tion of our own state, much less those of other modem pet^ks, unless 
haw read the classics. This is why the Latin teacher, far from replacing 
Caesar in the intermediate course, should insist that all students be 
exposed to the GallU: Wars. 

It is not enough, however, to say that C^aesar still deserves to bc» 
taught. We need to understand how the Gallic Wars should be taught by 
instructors who have, in all sincerity, quesHoned the value of this work. We 
need, furthennore, to examine the ways in which Caesar's campaigns, 
with all their fury and bIo{)dshed, can be neconciletl with a cumculum in 
which violentv is no longer celebrated and dictators no longer athnirt*d. 

Rationale for the Traditional Role of Caesar 
in the Curriculum 

Teachers who are assigmnJ a course in Caesar should begin their 
preijaration by asking this questi{)n: Why was Caesar included in the 
"standard Latin curricuhun" in the first placed bi all likelihood, most 
teachers would reply by saying that •X:aesar is the first author reail 
because he is the easiest Ronjan author that there is." This ansuer, 
however, though widely believed, is simply notcomx-t. Tbtw are plenty of 
Latin authors who, in whole or in part, are at least as easy as Caesar. Aulus 
Gellius, Phaedms, Cornelius Ntpos, Saint Jeronie, st'veral ptiems by 
C:atullus, whole passages of Liv> andfHdd, Martial, theCamiina Bnraiia, 
and parts of Plautus can all lie read by the intemiediate Latin student 
without any difficulty at all. Not sur{)risingly these are the very authors 
whom many teachers haw adopted to fill the place oncv tKvupied b> 
C 'aesar. 

Yet not one of these authors serves the puq)ose that caused ( :aesar to 
be includtnl in the curriculum to begin with. The attraction of Caesar was 
not that Ik- was easy, but that his style was simple, 'l^hese two tf nns are not 
synonymous. Things an- easy Ixvause of what we do; things are simple 
btxause of what they are. The more we develop a skill, for instaiKv,the 
easier the use of that skill becomes. But, try as we like, we cannot chaiige 
the simplicity of an object oik» iota. As an illustration, iM-n tin' longest ami 
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most eonvohited -^ntenee ewr writtt*n couk? stiU be called ' eas)-" if it 
contained gran Jiiar, vocabulary, and a word order thoroughly familiar to 
whoever was reading it. But that sentence t*ould m^^ver \x called "simple/* 
For, no matter how proficient our reading skills became, the j^ntence it^lf 
would still involve peri<xls of substantial length. It would contain meta- 
phors, similes, and other literary devict?s. It woukl resound with asso- 
nance, conson^iK'e, and the rhythmic balance of its ccxla. It woukl, in 
short, imprt*ss us wiih its majc\sty and not with its brevity But brevity, in 
addition to such cjualities as clarity aiKl order, is essential to what we mean 
when we si)eak of the "simpk^ style." And that brc*\ity, clarity, and orxler 
are the halbnarks of tht^ Gallic Wars, 

Simplicity of Style in the GiiUic Wars 

Oaesar, in other words, was adinirt*d bc-cause he rq)rt*sentcHi many 
features of tht* Attic* prost* styk* ("using the s^x^cvh of every day, though in 
a fonn n^fint^d by careful choicv of words, and avoklance of all extrava- 
gantv and ovxT-i^laborateness of phraseolog>^" [Rose, 22, p. 162])^ or, 
more correctly, the plain style of composition ("the most current idiom of 
standard six'ech. . .brotight down to the most ordinary j^x^eih of evi'ry 
day *).^ As a literary nuKlel, ("aesar t*|)resentcxl one important style of 
writing; (>k*ero, with his longer ptTi(xls, rk*her vcx^abulary, and more 
compk^x argmnentation, rq^restnited another styk. 

Caesar and C'ic^ro were incorj^oratt^ into the "standard Latin 
cnrricuhun" so that th(y wf)uki Ix* encountenxl, at least in American high 
schools, in a student's sophomore and junior yeuirs resjxx'tively. This order 
was important. 1 he students mnnJed to master tht* simplicity of CJaesar 
before going on to the complexity of ( Jtvro. Morecm*r, tht* Gallic Wars 
would bt* read at a time when the students wert^ just Ix^nning to devi^lop 
their own prose styles. The clarity and simplicity of (>aesar*s work cnukl 
thus hv used to provide an attractive model, hnitation of Cac*sar's syntax 
would help students to avoid reproducing in English tlw or latc^ subordina- 
tion and absolute stnictunvs that they had studit^d during their first year of 
Latin. T ^ further this end, exercisers in prose composition, usually baseci 
upon C'aesar, were often introduced as well. The Gallic Wars was thus 
valued for its pliraseology at !t*ast as much as for the infomiation it 
containtui. 

1 < J 
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The GaUic Wars as a Model for Student CompositloiM 

A survey of textbooks from the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries tends to confinn this impression. For instance, P'rancis Ritchie, 
most famous nowadays for his Fabulae Faciles (21) 3 also wrote a 
textbook in Latin prose composition based upon Caesar (20).4 This work, 
first published in 1893, was regularly revised and reissued until 1962. Both 
the vocabulary included in the textbook and the sentences assigned for 
translation were baaxl almost exclusively upon Caesar, "lerrif itxl by the 
shouts, they betook themselves to thv woods" (20, p. 37) and "Exhausted 
with wounds, they coiJd not bear oiu- chaise" are fairly typical offerings 
(20, p. 47). Teachers familiar with the Gallk Wars will rwc>gnize the 
vocabulary and the sentent^e structure at once. More surprising, jxrhaps, 
is the degree to which even the Falmlae Faciles have been based upon 
Caesar Yet John C. Kirtland's preface to the 19a3 edition makes it clear 
that this work, too, was intended as preparation for reading the Gallic 
Wars.s Caesar was thus the one auth{)r who, btx^ause of his style, was 
dt»enied indisijensable. 

A similar impression may be gainetl from reading the prefac>e to 
C:harIesF:. Bennett's book on Latin prose composition, dating to 1912 and 
revised in 1919; 



Part 1 of tlw- pn-sfiit work is bas<»d t'xclusivt"l> on Cat'sar. Hk' I'lliistratiw 
fxaiiipk's an' drawii din vf ly from C ;af.sar's own writings, t'it}K'r umljangfd or 
with iiiK'ss-ntia} alterations dcsigiitHl for practii-al iist-. .sniteiKt-s of th- 
Kxi'rtis<vs hrinj? into use only Cai'sar's v(K'abiilar> -tliit-ny fhi- <()inniofj 
words aiul (.aesar's constnictioiis, (6. p. iii) 



This work, like Ritchie's, continued to be reprinttxl until as retvntly 
as 1962 and is fairly siiiiilar to other Latin texts of the period. In all of these 
works, we siX' Latin being used as a whicle f{)r improving one's English 
vocabulary and style; and the mcxiel for improving that vcKabulary and 
style was C3ai'sar. 

It is ijnportant, m-n today, that Latin teachers recognize this. For, 
oiK-e we understand that style more than any other factor causetl Caesar 
to be included in the "standard Latin curriculum," the role and impor- 
tant of the Gallic Wars bet oines much ck*arer. The devc lopnmit of a tlis- 
ciplined and %'igorous pro.se style, after all, is no less important today than 
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it was when Ritchie's and Bennett's textbooks were written. Indeed, if, as 
has so often been heard, "students really are entering high school with far 
fess background in 'traditional grammar' than they once had," then the 
importance of Caesar is even greater. For the Gallic Wars helps a class to 
understaml that great complexities of grammar are not essential to a 
developed prose styk Even the simplest structures may be used to create 
prose that is elegant, crisp, and dynamk?. In this way, the traditional 
^proach to Caesar can illustrate for us how Caesar should be taught in 
classrooms today. 

How to Use the GiUUc Wars in the Classroom 

The Gallic Wars, therefort% remains an ^propriate vehicle for 
learning about e^qjository prose. As the students read tlx" text— paying 
attention to all the usual matters of vocabiJary and grammar— they may 
be asked periodically to conmient upon the style of a given passage. What 
do they observe about the length of the sentences or clau^s? Is there an 
abundance of metaphors or other literary devices? WouU they temi 
Caesar's choice of words "practical" or does it seem to be more "poetic'? 
To furtl^r the students' understanding of these issues, the teacher may 
vnsh to assign a few English sentences that the students are to translate 
into "Caesarean Latin." At first, it is probably helpful to assign sentences 
that are only slight variants from the text of Caesar itself. For instance, in 
only the second chajster of theiiallk Wars, tht» students read the following 
statement about Orgetorix: 

Id facilius eis persitwiii, quod wdiqiw loti ruittm Hebetn amtitufihir. 

"ilf jx*r«fuatk>d them of this moTv easiiy, Ixvaiisp thi' I IfJvt'tiaiis an' htniimtti in 

on all sides by fix' nahirv of the ivgion." [1.2] 

()ncc this passage has been studied, the teac'ier might assign a similar 
sentence such as "lie persuaded them of this quickly becau^ {he Sicilians 
are hemmed in on aU sides by water." (The italicized words are found in 
the glossaries of most textbooks.) Then, once t\w class has become 
comfortable with this relatively simple drill, the teacher may wish to select 
some more diffknilt examples from Ritchie's or Bennett's text (both still 
widely available in libraries) or to create new exercises. The class should 
be instructed that the goal of the assignment is not merely to translate the 
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senteiKes into Latin, but also to imitate Caesar as clo^ly as possible. 
What vocabulary might Caesar himself have cho^n to e?q)ress these 
thoughts? Which grammatical structures or idioms might he have used? 
How m^ht several short sentences be joined leather using subordinate 
clauses? 

TV objective in making this type of assignment is threefold. First, tin* 
mere process of translation will help the students to improve their mastery 
of Latin vocabulary and grammar; Latin will become for them an active 
skill, rather than the merely passive skill of reading. Second, assign- 
n iit will lead the students toward a greater appreciation of Caesar s 
unique vocabulary and style. Finally, the exercise will cause the students to 
reffect upon their own expository prose styles by forcing them to search 
for the simplest means of expression. As e^*h of thej^ assignments is 
completed, it is frequently useful to have the students writ ?veral of their 
sentences on a blackboard or overhead transparency. By con^aring tl^ 
work of other students with their own, tte members of the class may 
discover alternative expressions for the same thought. They should be led 
to ask such questions as "What different means of conveying the same 
sentiment ap^ar in these variant versions? What effect would be 
achieved by varying the order of the words? Can any of the sentences be 
simplified still further by eliminating unrK3cessary wonis or by choosing a 
less complicated vocabulary? Which sentences from the Gallic Wars itself 
seem most similar to the i^ntences found in tl^ exercises?*' 

By completing projects of this kind, the class will develop a better 
understanding of the qualities to be found in the Caesarean style; they will 
form a clearer impression of the features they are trying to reproduce in 
their own sentences. To facilitate this prcx^ess, the teacher might ask that 
the students list, from time to time, the most important qualities that they 
observe while reading Caesar's prose. What, the teacher might then 
continue, are the strengths of those qualities and what are their weak- 
nesses? Where would tliis simple style of writing!^ most appropriate and 
where would it seem out of place? Are there authors who write m English 
with a style comparabk? to Caesar's? At the secoixiary level, it seems 
unlikely that tlie students will be able to name more than a wry few 
English or American authors whose work seems stylistically comparable 
to Caesar. After posing this question, therefore, the teacher may wish to 
distribute se^lections from a novel or short story by Ernest Hemingway, an 
essay by E. B. White, the oi)ening chapters of some modem detective 
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fk^tion from tl^ *'hardboiled school/' or the lead paragr^hs of recent 
news stories* Since Hemingway is, without a doubt, the most unportant 
modem author of tl^ "unadorned" style, the foOowing lines from tl^end 
of The Sun Ako Rises might be to provide an interesting comparison 
to Caesan 

Dovvn-stairs we can^ out through the first-floor diiiing rcxjni to the street A 
waiter went for a taxi. It was hot wd br^t. Up the street was a littfe squan* 
with trees and grass whcro theie weiv taxis parked. A taxi cairo up the street, 
the waiter hanging out the side. I tipped him and told the driver where to drive, 
and got in beside Brett. The driver started up the street. I settfed batHt. Brett 
inmwl close to nie. We sal close against ejch other. (13, pL 247) 

Or this passage, which opens the second chapter of A Farewell to 
Anns: 

The next yvai there were many victorit*s. 'llie mountain that was beyor»d the 
valley and tht* hills^e where the clH?stnut forest grew was captun'd and thert^ 
were victories beyond the plain on the plateau to the south and wt* c^ossed thi* 
river in August and lived in a house in Corizia that had a fountat; and uKuiy 
thick shady trees in a walled garden and a wistaria vim* purple on the side of 
tite house. Nijw tht* fighting was in the mountains and was not a mile away. Tlie 
town was very nicv. ( 12, p. 5) 

After having l>een presented with passages siich as these, the students 
might be divkled into small groups to discuss them and to consider what, 
if anything, tl^se passages have in common with Caesar's text. If the 
teacher wishes tl^ students to compare the new material with a specific 
passage from C'aesar, virtually any selection from the Gallic Wars will 
serve the purpose. But tl^ teacher should recommend that the class 
review, in particular, tin? very opening of the Gallic Wars. This section will 
not only be quite fresh in the students' minds, but it also contains some of 
the clearest examples of the plain style likely to hx? found. Further samples 
of this style in Latin can be seen in the illustrative passage that appears in 
the Auctor ad Herenmsm 4. 14. 

As the teacher passes from group to group during this assignment, 
the students should be asked questions that direct their attention toward 
the most important features of each passage. Which elements, for 
instance, of Caesar's style produce an effect similar to Hemingway's short, 
i^hiiost abnipt, sentences? (This might 1^ a gocxJ plact^ to explain how 
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Lutin often uses a clause where Eng^sh would use a complete sentence.) 
How would the students characterize Hbningway 's choice of words? Are 
there any parallels to this type of vocabulary in tl« text of Caesar? How 
does Hemii^ay use "concrete" terms to create a vivkl image in the nrnui 
of the reader? How does Caesar achieve a similar effect? (If students have 
difficulty answering the last question, invite them to read the GuUic Wars 
7.77-78.) 

At a later point in the reanester, elected passages of Emerson, 
Dickens, or Thomas Hardy might be presented in order to provide a 
contrast to the plain and simple style of expository prose. The class should 
be reminded that simple prose is not necessarily better than a more ornate 
style; it is merely a type of writing that is more appropriate to certain types 
of composition. The teacher might try composing an expository essay in 
both the simple and ornate styles to illustrate this point. Afterwards, it 
might be he^jful for the teacher to assign the students essay topics for 
compositions in which the English equivalent of the Xaesarean styfe" is 
to be u^. Suitable essay topics might include a description of a recent 
sporting event, a retelling of a news story, summarfes of ongoing poh'tical 
debates, or a synopsis of a recent film. Once again, when this assignment is 
complete, the students should examine selections from the essays that 
have been written on the blackboard or on overhead transparencies. The 
students thranselves, by this time, shouW find it quite easy to discuss the 
stylistic devices that they have used. During the course of this discussion, 
they might be asked "What alternative phrasing can you suggest for this 
idea? Are there words or phrases that can be omitted without significant 
loss of meaning? Which sentences should be combined or, conversely, split 
into smaller units? Are there expressions in the essays that have equiva- 
lents in Caesarean Latin?" 

It is frequently useful to end this exercise by shewing tlw; class how 
not to imitate the style of the GaUk Wars. For instance, Russell Baker's 
"Caesar's Puerile Wars" is a humorous essay in which the young Julius 
Caesar is imagined to be faced with that inevitable composition topic- 
How I Spent My Summer Vacation." Master "Caesar" tl^n proceeds to 
demonstrate all the least attractive features of his later writing s' yie and, in 
so doing, Baker manages to capture the flavor of the "all too literal" 
student translation: 

These things thus beins so which also, from thp nones to the ides, ihi' 
inipedinwnts having been abandoned, Ciiesar constituted on the rostrum to 
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exhort his comimts to joy. "No more k^ssons, no mure parL'hment scrolls, no 
more teacher s dirty looks," Caesar hortated. {5, p. 27) 

Though it can serve primarily as light relief at the end of this 
assignment. Baker's essay also makes an important point about the 
Caesarean style. To illustrate this point, the students migtit be asked, for 
example, "Whfch features of Baker s intentjonafly awkward phrasii^ are 
designed to imitate tk? style of the GalUc Wars? How do the«? features 
illustrate the differences between Caesarean Latin and current taste in 
expository prose style? What are the more accq}table English equivafents 
to Caesar's frequent use of participles and the ablative absolute?" A 
discussion of such issues as tte» will eiK^oura^ students not oiJy to see 
theimportaiKe of a smooth and flowing style, but also to avoid translating 
each word of Latin into its strict English equivalent. 

Addttional Rol^ for Caesar in the Curriculum 

In this way, we have ^en that Caesar's place in the "standard Latin 
curriculum" resulted at least as much from his style as from his content. 
But, in any age, it proves impossible to read an author solely as a stylistic 
model. Sooner or later attention must be given to what an author is saying 
as well as how he has cho^n to say it. In tl^ British public schools of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the task of "interpreting 
Caesar" was readily accomplished; the parallel courses of the British and 
Roman empires made comparisons between the two all but ine^i^able. 
Caesar and Cicero couU thus be read as the two voices of **Empire"— as 
textbooks in military and political duty, req>ectively — and their narratives 
could be treated as object lessons for a later colonial power. 

Even in our own country, the works of Caesar were, until fairly 
recently, treated merely as sourcebooks in strategy and as collections of 
lessons in personal courage. For instance, Ulhnan and Henry's Intermedi- 
ate Latin texts, widely used throughout t}^ 1960s, sunmiarized the 
importance of Caesar and of tht^ Gallic Wars in tlies«f words^ 

( Jat^sar , . . was one of mUitary geniuses of history, ranking with Alexaixler. 
Hannibal, Scipio, and NapokH)n. He was a very great statesman. His military 
sucxt^sses and his political activities profo!indly affected the future of tlK* 

worW in 1939 the United States Army returned to a system of drill 

movements very much like that of tlu' Roman army The advantage's art* 
simplicity and n)ant*uv^*rabi!ity, (25. pp. 184-85) 
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The implication, of cour^, is that Caesar s influence stUl may be felt 
in the military ^l^re. The importance of Caesar is reduo^ to that of a 
military '^genius" and tl^ GaUic Wars may be re^ as providing examples 
of his strategy Hines and Wekh, anotl^r pc^ular text of the same period, 
makes a similar point and then goes further 

It is not im^ivly a history of warfare that Cm?sar has given us. He has written 
stirring tak?s of personal heroism, of characters nMe or base, and of pec^tes, 
of places, of customs strange and unique. It is an mxmnt of the early 
inhabitants of U^estem Europe and is one of the eari^st sources of information 
R'ganiing that part of the woiid. (14, p. 190) 

The treatment of the Gallic Wars in most American K^hook, ttere- 
fore, became something of a travelogue compoumled with an apolc^ue: 
Marco Polo meets John Bunyan. Perh^s for this reason, texts of this 
period almost always contaii^ two particular iix^idents from the Gallic 
WarSf no matter how much otl^r text they may have omitted: tlie 
description of the culture foimd among the Cauls and the Germans 
[6.11-27: the travelogue] ami the competition between tl^ centurions 
Pullo and Vorenus for greater glory [5.44; the apologw]. 

The textbooks that contain tl^se passages, and the traditional 
inteipretations of them, are still being us^ in many Amerkan classrooms. 
To some extent, therefore, the cau« of much of the current opposition to 
Caesar is not a function of tl^ text; it is a function of the texft)ook. It is the 
approach to Caesar that many teachers firal objectionable. 

New Approaches to Teaching the GaiUc Wars 

The solution to this problem, of course, is not to abandon Caesar 
himself but to de\elq> a tow approach to the Gallic Wars. This approach 
shouki be one that fulfills the teacher's own educational objectives and 
achieves the goals of the current curriculiun. SirK^ these goals and 
objectives will vary from teaclM?r to teacher— and even from class to class 
for the same teacl^r— it is not possible to outlii^ one ^proach to Caesar 
that will suit every purpose. But it may be uarful to examine a few of the 
most common approaches that can be taken toward Caesar in order to 
provide tlie teacher with additional ideas. The first of these methods is 
merely a variant of that already found in most existing textbooks; the 
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others will requiie substantially more innovation and preparation on ti^ 
part of the teacher. Moreover, it should be noted that the list that f ollc ws is 
in no way intended to be con^}rehaisive or to imply that the various 
approaches are mutudly exclusive. Our primary goal, ratl^, should be to 
survey the sorts of thii^ that might be done in an Intemiediate Latin 
course in order to provide the unit on Caesar with a unifying tl^me- 

The BiograpMcai Approach 

The first way of approachii^ the GaUic WarSy therefore, is to ^ it as 
providing ^ight into one of the pivotal figures of worid history. Whether 
we regard Caesar as a military genius or as a political tyrant, after aU, 
**Few men in the history of tl^ world have had more to do with the 
making of modem civilization than Julius Caesar" (Hiri^s and Welch, 14, 
p 186). For this reason, the teacher may focus the material of the 
Intermediate Latin course upon the figure of Caesar himself. What, in 
other words, made this particular Roman statesman and gei^al so 
important? And what can we learn from a study of his life and times? 

Any attempt to answer this question, of course, cannot limit itself to 
the bare, factual matter of what Caesar dkl; it should also touch upon the 
issue of why certain individuals exert extraordinary influence. This is the 
^proach that used to be known as the "Great Man" school of history. Is 
there any effect, tte students should be asked, that individuals can have 
upon world events? Or was Caesar s eminence merely an aecklent of the 
tinnie? Did his influence arise out of the power of his personality or were 
larger social forces at work? 

In addressing these issues, students should be encouraged to look 
beyoml the Gallic Wars for sources of material. They should be asked to 
compare the image of Caesar that emerges from his own writings with 
that fouml in Cicero's letters, Suetonius 's or Plutarch's L^e of Caesar, 
Appian's history of the Civil Wars, Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, and 
Shaw s Caesar and Cleopatra, iyne convenient source for all of these 
materials, as well as a useful list of discussion and paper topics and 
additional biblit^aphy, was published by C. B. Harrison (1 1) in 1960; this 
volume is still available in many libraries. A briefer— aral, unfortunately, 
more **dated" — exposure to several of ttese sources may be found in the 
1964 CBS/BFA fibn entitled Four Views of Caesar (10), 

Students who have re^ or watched these other accounts of (Caesar's 
life develop both a greater appreciation for the literary qualities of the 
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Cdlic Wars and a more complete vfew of Caesar as a historical hgme. 
With certain classes, the teacher may wish to compare the character of 
Caesar to other "great figures" from the past, including Alexander the 
Great (whom Plutarch paired, after all, with Caesar in the Parallel Lives), 
Pericles, Cleopatra, Hannfcal, and Napofeon. These figures, too, tend to 
be treated by a number of authors in novels, stories, plays, films, and 
essays. It is thus possible, for instance, to arrange a discussion of the 
different historical interpretations of Cleopatra in light of the different 
inteipretations of Caesar. This type of assignment will lead the class to 
consider the histork;al and personal forces that surroimded each of these 
characters individually. Furthennore, they wiD see how an author must 
select from among these historical and personal forces when presenting a 
coherent literary profile. 

The HistoriixU Approadb 

Another way of reading the GaUic Wars would be to treat it as a 
primary source for information about what is, beyond any doubt, the 
most dramatic era in Roman history: the period of the Roman revolution. 
No one would expect, of course, a student in a high school Latin class to 
have read RonaM Syme's monumental work on this period; but some of 
tl» issues raised by Syme may be broached through a study of Caesar 
himself. The teacl^r of the course will to provide the students with 
many of the facts surrounding the Roman revolution. This might be done 
by ending certain class periods— perhaps those in which grammar is 
reviewed during the first quarter of the year-with "minilectures" about 
the social impact of the Secorai Punfc War, the reforms of the Gracchi, the 
Land Commission, Marius and Sulla, and the origins of First Triumvirate. 
Many hitemiediate Latin textbooks contain short readings, either in Latin 
or English, on these very topics. 

After this historical outiine has been presented, the students might be 
asked such questions as "Which social factors seem to have made Rome 
ripe for change in this period? What demands were made by the social 
reformers and how were tl^se demands received by others in Rome? Why 
did certain of the Romans beliewe that the senatorial system had become 
too inefficient to govern an expanding empire?" Tte teacher may also 
wish to draw historical parallels between the social conditions that led to 
revolution in Rome and those that led to similar struggles in America, 
France, and Russia, 
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Furthenmore, the events that omirred during tte Roman revolution 
may be brought to life for students by e>q}osii^ them to soine of the 
historical novels that focus on Caesar's life. Most libraries eitter have or 
can readily obtain copies of such novels as Paul L. Aixlerson's Pugnax the 
Gladiator (l), A Slave of CaHline (2), Stvofds in the North (3), and WUh the 
Eagles (4); Mary Machado s In Caesar's Shodav (IH);^ Rex Warner's The 
Ymtng Caesar (!?7) and Imj^rial C<^sar (^); Thornton Wilder 's The Ides 
of M(m:h (28); and John Williams's Augustus (29). Thex novds present 
much of tl^ same information students wouH find in a stamlard historical 
summary. But they present the information in a way that will brir^ tl^ 
characters of the period to life for students and will iiicrease their 
appreciation for the politk*al issues l^hind the Gallic Wars. By using this 
approach, therefore, teachers will di^^over that ttey have numerous 
c^ortunities for discussing tte Gallic Wars as a work of literature. 
Distinguishing, for example, betw^n Caesar s literary objectives and 
tho% of the historical novelist would help, in the end, to bring both into a 
clearer focus. 

Tbe Ethnographic Approach 

A third way of studying the GaUk: Wars is to examine the text as a 
source of sociologfcal and cultural material. This is a particularly fruitful 
aj^roach since, in the course of de^'ribing various campaigns, Caesar will 
frequently discuss the customs of the peoples involved; he also provides 
insight into the daily life of the Romans themselves. Each student in the 
class, therefore, might be assigned some abject of cultural ethnography— 
for example, the description of a people s religious belirfs, political 
system, class structure, military technique, marriage rites, or folklore — 
and then be exjwted to provide periodic reports on this topic throughout 
the semester 

Some of these topics— tte report on marriage rites, for instance—are 
small enough that it might be possible for the same student to conduct 
research into both the Gallic customs ami their Roman equivalents. Other 
topics are so broad that students should be encouraged to ''specialize" in 
om of these two cultures. In either case, however, by hearing ri^orts on 
the differences between Gallic and Roman tradition, the students will 
come to recognize the unique features of each. The students should also be 
enc ouraged to consider such issues as how these differences in culture and 
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tradition may have developed; wtetber certam customs and habits are 
manifestly "superior'' to others or whether different cultures simply suit 
the divergent needs of different peoples; what attitudes the Romans aiKl 
the Gauls took toward the different social customs of the other (As a 
means of incorporating both the "BiograpI:k?al'' ami the 'Ethnographic*' 
approaches into tte same course, the teacher may wish to consider how 
Caesar interpreted cultural dif fereiKes among peoples in con^arison to 
how other ambient figures— for instance, a general like Alexander the 
Great or a historian like Herodotus — explained and regarded such 
differences.) 

Students should be asked to research the^ r^orts, not only in a 
primary sourcf such as the Gallk: Wars, but also in such works as Anne 
Ross's Everydmf Life of tfie Pagan Celts (23), Jerdme Carcopino s Daily 
Life in Ancient Rome (8), aiKl E R. Cowell's Life in Ancknt Rome (9). If 
the students live in a community where a major museum is located, it may 
be possible for them to take a field trip in order to examine some of the 
artifacts left behind by these and other early cultures. Wtere such 
facilities are not available, the teacher may wish to "illustrate" the 
students' reports by means of slkles, circulating texts, or museum replk^as. 
Whichever of these methods tte teacher rnay U5^, however, the students 
will be belter able to visualize the events they encounter in Caesar and to 
st*t* his text as dealing with the struggles and aspirations of **real [X?ople/' 

Conclusion 

Tliere are, of course, many other approaches the teacher may take. 
(See, for instance, Mench, 19,) Caesar may be studied as a propagandist, a 
military theorist, a political reformer, a tyrant, or a heroic failure. He may 
also, as we saw earlier, be read for the insight he provides into the causes of 
wan But, whichever of these approaches the teacher may adopt, it should 
always be combined, at least to some extent, with tl^ traditional use of 
Caesar as a stylistic mcdel. By combining two ^proaches in this way, the 
te^'her will introduce the students both to t]K expository style of one of 
Rome's greatest authors and to a few simple techniques of literary inter- 
pretation. The first approach will help the students to improve their 
understanding of Latin (and English) grammar, vocabulary, and style; the 
secoml approach will explore how these same linguistk' elements may be 
used to achieve a particular literary end. 
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Students who begin such a course by ^ing Latin merely as a 
linguistic * pu22Je" to be soKixl wifl end tte year with a greater under- 
stamling, not only of the GaUk Wars, but of literature as a whole. The 
results of this technique will 1^ impromr^t in the student's own 
expository style and in his or ter ability to aj^reciate the written works of 
major authors. And now, alea iacta est. 

Horn 

1 . Fof u moTv ix)mpklr discussion of "Attk-isnr' and 'Tsknv Atlkisii/' slv Kmnpdy ( 16, |)p. 330-36. 
and 17, pp. 241^. 

2. Thest* phrsjaes are taken frcm limy Claplan's tmnsJation of tbe fanuuis (kfinition trf tht* "lAam 
style" [mttenuata f^^ura] ^ Auctor ad Hervmtm (7, pp. 253 and 261). The nr^al Latin text 
reads "Adtenuata est quae demissa est usque ad usitatissknam pwi cormnttudsnrm serf nor ds" 
{4J 1 ] and "id quad ad t^^ntm el cotkUanum ^rmofum deftHssum v^" [4.14]. 

3. A number of Ritchie's stork»s still a|^ar fei cunmt texts. For example, Ritchie's fantaus iwtHHint i>f 
the labors of Hercules iind his versicwi of the (egi^nd of the Ai>$onauts arv usarf as introdiKiciry units 
injenney (15), 

4. In^*ed. Ritchip*s or^ial titk» for hiiJ conpodtion ^xt indicates even motv clearly the focus d th<' 
M^ork: imkBiive Exerci^s ti Easy Latin Pw^ {emphu^ ^ided]. 

5. For instance, nefeiences to *'the Latinity of Qtt»sar/* **the lai^^e use of Cluesarian words and 
phrases," and "the study <rf Nepos or C^sar'* i]4^ar tbroi^fbout Kirtiand's preface. 

6. T}«*st» first five mm4s have nwntly bmi reissmxl and are available thniugh the Teaching Materials 
and Rcsoiinv (Vnter of tlie American Classical l^eagm* (Mianu UnKersity, ()xf<ird, Ohio 45(^). 
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How can we help them leanj? Tliis is an important question when 
considering curriculum for any student, but it is especially compelling 
when approaching the teaching-learning situation for students with learn- 
ing difficulties. Increasingly, stu lent populations in second language class- 
rooms represent a diverse rai ,t?e of aptitude and ability for language 
learning. The state of North Carolina is the first in the nation to require 
that K-5 second language study be provided for every child in the state, 
beginning in 1993, according to Senate Bill 1 of North Carolina's Appro- 
priations Aci (Toussaint, 20). As units of government such as North 
Carolina and New York City mandate second language study for all 
students at selected levels, and as a growing population of students 
identified as having specific learning disabilities (SLD) opt for a college- 
bound course of study, responsive language teachers at all levels will seek 
answers to methodological questions about how best to instruct tlieir 
students. Are there methodologies that are helpful to students who 
experience learning difficulties in certain teaching-k'aniing situations? 
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Any att^pt to respond risks ov^ramplifying a very con^fex issue. 
Yet there do seem to be approaches to second language teaming that 
bei^t stiKients with lai^age difficulties* The success of immersion 
school settings for chiUren with learning disabilities in Canada has bmi 
discusi^ by Cummins (4). A few secomiary schools are addressing the 
issue through clasps designed for students who have been kientified as 
being at risk for second language learning in regular clasps. Two Ohio 
schools have initiated such programs* Keni^weg of HaHiaway Brown 
School in Shaker He^hts, Ohio, has modtfi^ the Orton-Gillingham 
approach to teaching reading and speQing in English for her Spanish O-G 
clasps with success for the past nine years. At Worthington H^h School 
in Worthington, Ohio, two Spanish courts (Lewi 1 and Level 2) are being 
offered during the 1988-89 school year for students who are at risk for 
language learning (5). In both instances, teacl^rs have devi^ multi- 
sensory approaches to teaching these classes, emphasizing the integration 
of listening, speaking, reading, writing, and visual support of a pictorial 
and verbal nature* 

At the university level, support for students with learning difficulties 
who are studying a second language is offered most f requendy through a 
tutoring system. (In a few instaiK?es, iixlividualized pacing and special 
courses are provided.) Questionnaire results from 105 institutions of 
higher education indicated that 74 percent provide tutoring that is either 
partially or totally funded by tk? institution (Ganschow, Myer, and Roe^r, 
6). At thepostsecondary level it is perhaps through a tutoring system or in 
an individualized setting that students with learning disabilities will best 
make progress toward cracking the language code. 

For most teachers, a full-class approach is the only viable option for 
addressing the needs of the diverse abilities that are represented in our 
classrooms. Instruction that places a heavy emphasis on oral communica- 
tion may pose serious prc^lems for the students who have lan^age- 
leaniingdif f iculties. The present authors would like to focus attention on a 
remedial approach that has traditionally been u^ in a one-to-one setting 
for instructing students who have serious phonological problems in 
Knglish-language Earning. Because of having a phonological deficit, some 
students may find that the written code or the spoken language may 
remain a secret code in a typical full-class setting 

The pur{)ose of this article is threefold: (1) to provide a brief 
introduction to the nature of a phonological disability that is characteris- 
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tic a se^t groip— stud^ts with specific kaming disabilities (SLD); (2) 
to de^ribe the Ortcn^GiHinghain (O-C) remedial approach to teaching 
the sound system of tl^ Eng^sh language and its relationshq) to written 
En^sh; and, (3) to demonstrate how this approach might be af^lied to 
the teaching of a second language in remedial tutorial settings. 

PhoiKdogical Disabilities 

Evidence supporting the existence of phonological disabilities comes 
primarily from research on the i(fentifk;ation of patterns or "subtypes*' 
within the SLD population. SLD students have been found to differ 
significantly from one another in the patterns of learning diffn^ulties that 
they rq)res«it (Boder, 2; Lyon, 14; Mattis, French, arMj Rapin, 15; McKin- 
ney, 16; Rourke, 17). There is consensus among educatoi^ today that 
students with q>ecifk: learning disabilities are a teterogeneous and com- 
plex grotqp (Lovett, 13; McKinney, 16). Within the literature of subtypes of 
learning disabilities is a pattern of language/reading disorders commonly 
cal^ a phonological disability. 

Phonology is the science of speech sounds, i.e., abstract signal 
elements that are present^ by the souikIs of speech. Phonics is a method 
of reading instruction designed to help the child see that words have an 
internal phonological stnictiure (Liberman, 11). Liberman explains pho- 
nology in the following example: 

[TJhough the word ''bag" has three phonological units, and conrspondingly, 
thiw letters in print, it has only one pulst* of souikI: the three elements of tht* 
underlying phnnologk^al struttua*— the three phom*nies— have been thor- 
oughly overlapped and merged into that one sound— **bag" (p. 2), 

Students with Phonological Disabilities 

Students with phonological dis^ilities are unable to make the 
linkage between the word they hear (i.e., bag) and the phonological units 
witliin the word (b-a-g). In other words, tliey can't break down words into 
sounds. Many also have difficulty putting individual souikIs together 
(b-r-a-g = bra^, some cannot break down words into syllables (el- 
e-phanf. Most have problems when asked to sequence the soumls of a 
word in order. For example, b-a-r-t for b-r-a-t suggests confusion about 
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the seqi^ice of souikIs. Additional characteristics of students with phono- 
logical disabilities be fouml in Figure 1. All of these phonological 
problems iixifc^te a l^k of n^talinguistifc mvarei ^ess, which is essential to 
the acquisition of alphabetic hteracy (Libennan, 11, p. 3). Metalinguistk^ 
awarei^ss refers to the ccmscious attention to lai^age elements, or the 
ability to manq)ulate language as an object (Bialystok and Ryan, 1). 
Students who lack phonological awareness are unable to recognize the 
relationshgjs between tte sound compoi^ts of the language. Metalin- 
guistic deficiencies in phonolc^cal understanding are said to occur in 
people of all ages and cultural backgrounds (Liberman, 1 1). 



Figure 1 

Characteristics of Students with Phonological Prcx-essing Deficits* 



• Difficuli^ with oral expression 

• Difficulty with listening compreteision 

• Early history of artioJation difficiilties and/or delayed language 

• Diffknilty putting sounds togiether to fonn words when reMing 

• Difficulty in sound-symbol correspondence (ie,, n'latii^ phonemes and 
graphemes) 

• Poor await;i«ss of phoiwlogical iud syllabic structure of sqpoken language 

• Inability to segHKmt spok^Mi words into phonemes and syllables 

• Ineffk'ient word decoding 

• Poor spelling 

• Overreliaiwe on visual memory for word nvognition 

• Poor reading con^rehens'ton due to inability to * crac*k the c(xle" 

• No tinpairment in visual processing ability 

• Short-term memory defkits for material tnat can be ccxled vwbally but long-tenn 
memory organization apparently intact 

• Intai't anility to use context for word recognition 

•A student Oiay not necessarily exhibit all thc\se characti'risticy 

One remedial strategy for teaching lx?ginning reading, writing, and 
spelling to students with severe phonological processing deficits is to 
provide direct and explicit teaching of tlie sound system of ^oken 
language and its relationship to written language. Numerous remedial 
education prt^ams have been developed to assist teachers in hewing 
SLD students "crack the written language code/' Among others, ttese 
include Or ton-Gillingham (Gillingham ainl StiUman, 7; Orton, 18), Alpha- 
betic Phonics (Cox, 3), Auditory Discrimination in Depth (Liixlamood 
and Lindamood, 12), Project Read (Green and Enfield, 8; 9), Recipe for 
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Reading (Traub ainl Bloom, 21), and the Slii^rland pro-am (Slinger- 
land, 19). 

The Orton-GiUingham (O-G) method adheres to a direct and explicit 
teaching erf phonics in a highly shructured, sfcq)-by-stq) procedure. A small 
amount of material is presented at one time; mastery through multisen- 
sory practice, presentation, and review are critical to the success of tl>e 
method. Stud^t progress is carefully monitored at every step. 

The multisensory approiK^h distinguisl^s this method from many 
methods of language instmctioa Initially, fetters that repres^t tte single 
sounds (phonograms) of familiar :q>e^h are presented to students. Then 
the single souikIs are immediately synthesized into meanin^ul words. By 
introduciiig the phonograms through a multisensory means of input, i.e., 
hearing (auditory); sedng (visual); and feeling through articulation, touch, 
and arm movement (tactile-kinesthetic), stiMlenti are provided the advan- 
tage of input through several senses. In this way, a weakross in any one 
learning pathway may be less a hindrance because it is not the only means 
for gaining information. Careful pacing, structured procedures, and a 
sequential presentation that combines reading, sj^lling, and writing 
students to succeed. 

The Ortoa-GUlingham (0«) Method 

Each new letter or letter combination, ami its sound, is taught by the 
following process: 

1. Show a card to students with the phonogram, along with a picture 
whose initial sound begins with this phom^am. The picture helps 
them to associate the phonogram with a concrete object. It should 
be left within visual range of the students. 

Z Give the sound of the phonogram to the students. 

3. Have tl^ students repeat the phonogram clearly. 

4. Write the phonogram on paper, a blackboard, or an erasable 
surface (magic slate). 

5. Hsve the students say the sound aloud as they simultaneously 
trace the letter(s). Do this three times. 

6. Have the students copy the letter(s) as they simultaneously say the 
sound. Do this three times. Di^uss mouth or tongue positions, 
involvement of v(x:al cords, or any other useful kinesthetic clue, 
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7. Reinf ort-e thp use of the visual (referreid to in the O-G literatun' as 
a "catch word") to assist in n trieving the sound. Discuss the 
position of tlic phonogram in the word if appHcable, e.g., "ey" 
has an ending position. 

8. Give the students a list of words to read composed of this 
phonogram and other phonograms that they have teamed, (Do 
not give words with phonograms that the students have not 
learned.) Vowels may be written in red so that they are 
emphasized. 

9. Dictate a list of speUing wt>rds to be written. All of the woids 
should contain only this phonogram and other phonograms that 
they have learned. 

10. Dictate senttm-es for the students to write with words containing 
the new phonogram and previously learned phonograms. Non- 
phonetic sight words that have been learned by the student may 
be included (e.g., tfte, of, was). 

1 1 . I'resent ; card with the new phonogram for review and ask the 
students to give the sound and "catch word." 

12. Add the new phonogram card to a deck of phonograms previ- 
ously leamtHl by the students. The students sht)uld practice this 
dtvk of phonogriuns daily The teacher presents the phonograms 
and tV students respond by giving the sound. Then the teacher 
gi\es the souikI aiH the students respond Ix' reix^ating the sound 
as they write the tetter(s). 

Example in French 

1. Show a card to the students with the pho jogram and a picture 
whose initial sound begins with this phonogram. Leaw it within 
the visual range of the students. 

QIAT (pictun«of cat) 

2. Civt' the sound of the phonogram to the students. [ J 1 

3. Have the students reix'at the phonogram clearly [ / ] 

4. Write tlie phonogr:uii on ija^n'r, blackboard, etc. [ill] 

5. 'I'he stutlents say the sound aloud as they trac4> the letters thrtv 
times. 

1 J ] + trace letters out caul (thn«e times) 

6. The .students copy the letters as they say the sound. Do this three 
times. Discuss tongue vibration, no invf)Krment of v(X-al cortls, 

[ J 1 + write tlM' letters (three times) 
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7. Reinforce the use of the visual ("catch word") with the tudents 
to assist in retrieving tl» sound. The teacher could use an 
illustration of a cat dancii^. 

aiAT CHAT CHAT (dance rhythm imitating the Ql A-CHA) 

8. Tlw studaits read a list of words that have this phonogram in 
combination with other phonograms that have b^n learned. 
(Do not give words with phonograms that the students have not 
learned.) Vowels are written in red. 

Printed word CHAT + illustration of a cat 

ftinted word CH^J + illustration of a cre-jn puff or cabbage 

Printed word CHEN + illustration of a dog 

Printed word CHAISE + illustration of a chair 

IVinted word CHAINE + illustration of a chain 

Printed word CH ANT + illustration of rooster singing 

9. Dictate the six words from the list for the students to spell on 
paper 

CHAT 

aioii 

aUEN 
aiAISE 
aiAINE 
aiANT 

10. Dictate sentences to the students with words containing the new 
phonogram and previously k*anit*d phonograms. 

LE aiOU EST BON. 
LE CnUEN EST BEAU. 
U-: CHAT EST BON. 

1 1 . Present the card with the new phonogriun for review and ask the 
students to giw the sound and "catch word." 

12. Add the new phonogram card to a deck of phonograms previ- 
ously learned by the students. Tlie students should practice this 
deck of phonograms daily The teacher presents each phono- 
gram luiil the students respoixl by giving the sound. Then the 
teaclier gives the sound and the students respond by rc|X'ating 
the sound as they write the letter(s). 

The above descriptions of teaching phonograms represent a highly 
structured approach that links sound and written rei>rescntations. By 
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following this ^proach, it is hypotl^sized tliat mastery of imlividual 
sounds and tteir written forms can be attained by most students. 

Conclusion 

Students with phonological deficits will m^t roadblocks to success- 
ful foreign language learning. A first obstacle: Foreign langua^ teachers 
have not been trained either to identify or to work with students with 
specific learning disabilities. Secoml, foreign langua^ teachers do not 
have the time to provide the extensive rmiedial, individualize instnrction 
that is required for SLD students to "crack the code.'* Third, there are no 
basic foreign language materials comparable to the ranedial educational 
prc^ams designed for at-risk native language learners. At the pre^nt 
time, there is no research evidenc*e to suggest that rem^al instruction on 
"cracking the code" of a fore^ language will help students with phonol- 
ogical deficits learn the language. 

Can an O-C approach be adapted to learning a foreign language? 
Though this approach has not l^n commonly used in foreign language 
classrooms, it has been tried and found to be successful for several years in 
the classes of one of the present authors, Kennewi^. In a recent article on 
the ()-G approach (Kenneweg, 10), she describes how she has incor- 
porated ()-G methcxls in full-class instruction. The techniques include 
multisensory input, the careful sequencing of materials, cnmtroUed pacing 
of presentations, oral practice? and board drills, flash cards and filmstrips, 
and the integration of reading, spelling, and writing 

The O-G method is an approach to teaching the decoding and 
encoding of written language. Perhaps for a select group of foreign 
language learners— SLD students with phonological disabilities- 
teachers should consider supplementing or replacing traditional 
approaches to second language learning Learning to read arxl write in the 
second language prior to oral conununication may be a more effective 
way to "crack the code" for some students. 
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''Learning Cycles" in a 
Civilization Comse: 
A Methodological 
Approach 

Nicole Fouletier-^Smith 

Univi?rsity of Nebraska -Lincoln 



Simv thv early 1980s language teaching in tlu' UnihKi Statfs has been 
retvaluated in the light of t}M^ proficiency conctipt, Lewis of proficiency in 
j^aking a language haw b€*en established, basin:! on specific criteria 
(KTS, 7) . Work has started as well on dt fining Ievi*ls of cultural proficiency, 
or cultural coin|x*tency as it is also called ( ACTFFL, 1). 

Se\^nil ways to njeasure cultural coniix^tency haw btvn suggestt^l 
(eg., Alk*n, 2) and contested (e.g, Knox, 12) but tht* question of how to 
impart cultural conjpetenct* to learners continues to be an important topic: 
for some tnlucators, contrastiw analysis (e.g., Briere, 3) is the key, fur 
others an anthropological |x*rsi>ectivi* (e.g., Debyser, 5) ought to bt* 
adoptt*d, ami still others indicate that if history and art history haw lost 
tht*ir supremacy in the cultim^ class, they sliould not Ix* completely 
sacrifictnJ ((.'arr, 4). What follows is an altematiw model for the teaching 
of civilization bastxl on a tool used with go<xl sucirss at tWl'niwrsity of 
Nebraska-Lincoln in teaching history, anthr()pology, English, and physics: 
the conct^pt of the "learning cyile." 
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The Learning Cycle: A Classroom Instruction Stcat^y 

The term 'Teaming cycle" was first used by physicist R. Karplus (10), 
Based upon the work of Piaget, the learning cych is described by Kaiplus 
as a classroom instruction strategy with the goal of promoting active 
learning by the stinlents. This inteipretation of Piaget's theory of human 
intellectual development (Inhelder and Pi^t, 9) focuses on the last two 
stages of Ic^al q)erations, concrete and formal thought, which are 
particularly relevant to college-age students. Kaiplus reminds us that 
"Piaget has ascribed the process wl»n^y imlividuals ^ance from ore 
stage to the next to four contributing factors: maturation, ejqjerience with 
the physical environment, s(xaal transmission and 'equihbration.' This last 
item designates an internal mantal process in which new e>^rk!i}ces arc 
combined with prior expectations and geiwrate rew logical operations" 
(11, p. 170). Kaiplus notes that he substitutes the term "self -regulation" for 
"equilibration" because it has fewer science connotations and emphasizes 
the active role played by individuals. His learning cycle, tl^ref ore, consists 
of "three instructional phases that ccmibine ejq>erience with social 
transmissions and encourages self -regulation" (11, p. 173). 

The discovery of Kaiphis's work and its subsequent applications by a 
professor of French civilization was facilitated by an intennediary, 
Robert Fuller, physics professor at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
Fuller was a leading participant in an interdisciplinary group of University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln professors who, in the early 70s, became interested 
in the works of Piaget and also in tlie newly published sclreme of Ferry 
(14). In 1975, a project ^ook shape and an Exxon Foundation grant funded 
the program ADAIT (Accents on Developing Abstract Processes of 
Thought), This Piagetian-based multidisciplinary freshman program has 
become a model for similar programs across the country and Fuller is 
today recognized as one of the outstanding educators in America. 

The ADAPT Program 

Because the ADAPT program is interdisciplinary, tk* Karplus model 
of learning c>cles was slightly modified (Fuller, 8) by the ADAPT faculty 
to fit disciplines other than physkjs (for example, English, history, anthro- 
pology). Like the Kaiplus model, the ADAPT learning cycle distinguishes 
three phases in learning, which follow each other chronologically They 
are described briefly below, the Karplus term being given in parentheses. 
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Exploration (Karplus: E^qiloration) This is a very of^-emled stu- 
dent activity. With or without tl^ instructor s bro^ questionii%> but 
prompted by his/her suggestions and ^Krouri^afnents, stucfents 
recall and shaie past concrete ej^eriemies on a given topic, 

IfwentkJfi (Kaiplus: Conc^t Introduction) Durii^ this phase, 
t)^ concrete experiofK^s related during the exploration are ana- 
lyzed as the basis for classification, possible ^neralization, and 
hypothesizing. 

Application {Karplus: Concept Aj^lication) At this final stage, 
students are eiK?ouraged to verify ventured hypotl«?ses ami thus 
broaden their experience, while also reflecting upon it. 

In this writer's opinion, the learning-cycle approach offers a rich 
model for a civilization course, since it avoids pre^ting culture as a 
compilation of facts to be recited by instructors are! mwiorized by 
students. Il is conceived as a dynamic inquiry into the understanding of 
another culture, a progressive and never-ending apprentieeshq) in the 
acquisition of higher and measurable levels of cultwal competence. 

When successfully designed, a learning c^le \vill not only introduce 
students to new coiXJq)ts, but also encourage them to reflect critically and 
provide them with a method to learn more on a given topfc beyond the 
classroom framework. How these results can be obtained viall be demon- 
strated with the example of a learning cycle prqjared for a Contemporary 
French Civilizarion class, one centered on the theme of the French family. 

The French Caniily: A Learning-Cycle Approach 

Selection of a Topic 

Since encouraging students' active participation is at the core of the 
leaming-c>i!le strategy, the selection of a topfc is best made in consultation 
with the students, perhaps from a list of topics established earlier in class. 
Instmctors who like to retain more control over the topics to be covered in 
the course can provide the students with the chance to choose only the 
order in which su^ested topics will be presented. In the foUowmg case, 
we will assume that the students choose to study the family in France. 
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In this first stage, students recall ami share concrete ejq)erienoes tl^y 
have had that relate to the topk% Since very few students will have had 
first-ham] knowledge erf the family in France, they will discuss an exj^ri- 
enoe shared by aU: the An^rican family 

The focus of this pha% can be clarified with a few specific directions 
such as: Pr^are a brief for a f ore^ visitor on the topic; or, Write the tabfe 
of contents for a book on the topic. This inventory of experiences is best 
done in small groups with minimal intervention on the part of the 
instructor. This interaction is in the target language^ thus providing an 
opportunity for the students to familiarize tti^sehies with nmled 
vocabulary. The instructor's role during this exerci^ is not to be restricts! 
to the role of linguistic informant, and much effort will be devoted to 
encouragir^ everyo?^ s partk?q)ation. Di^russion can be stimulated and 
broadened with questions such as: Do you know of any statistics that can 
be relevant to this topk?? What image of the family is given in the media? 
What reality does the Hollywood pattern of five or six successive mar- 
riages and divorces have? How does the legal system affect the institution 
of the family? 

When the groups finish their inventory, the instructor acts as secre- 
tary, putting on tiie board every item reported as significant by each group 
of infonnants. There are no efforts to classify t\^^ exix*riences and 
observations at this point and sourct^s are not discussed. 

IfwefUion 

This phase can be divided into two |)eriods: 
Data Analysis. Faced with an accumulation of data on the board, 
students are asked to sort through them. Some tasks are obvious, and 
repeated items can be deleted. Some items are more complex and can Yh' 
arrange under general headings: family ami government, work and 
family, the makeup of the family unit, etc. What to do with conflicting 
data must also be decided. This last point leads naturally to the question of 
sources; Did the students learn what they know through personal experi- 
ence? through tl^ media? If so, what kind of medium? 

The instructor intervenes with questions formulated to f(xus tht* 
students' attention on aspects of the family that n^ay have been over- 
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looked One may wish to discuss the role played by older family members 
or the effect of the ever-increasing number of women woridng outside the 
home; the support given to the institution by special fegislation may also 
be examined. All new information resulting from these discussions is filed 
under a proper heading. 

At the end of this phase, students not only will haw created a 
document illustrating the concqjt of family in tte United States, but also 
will be able to explain how the document was created, to quote its sources, 
and to recognize its strengths and weaknesses. 

Invention. After having collected data through sharing experiences and 
analyzing and evaluating then, students are now asked what data and 
information they need in order to understand the French concept of what 
a family is. Reflecting on the type of work they d^ earlier, they are to 
choose and decide, indeed "invent," the types of information they need to 
gather, from what sources and in what sequence. In order to encourage a 
very broad perspective, students should be encouraged to explore aiqjects 
of the topic they prefer. Some students may want to gather statistics, 
others may want to read scholarly articles, while still others may prefer to 
leaf through the daily and weekly press. Some will want to share their 
personal experiences; observations or knowledge gained through litera- 
ture, fibns, and TV shows. A few students may want to explore stereo- 
types they are curious about: strict French fathers, manage k trois, etc., 
while others will be interested in studying government policies and the 
laws protecting the family. 

Once again the instructor writes on the board students' suggestions 
about what aspects of the topic they want to research. These suggestions 
are organized and prioritized: during this "invention"' stage, the need for 
specific inf omiation is defined and a method to gather this information is 
"invented." 

The instructor should now give sources for information that the 
students are interested in. Each student or group of students is then 
assigned a very precise task to accomplish for the next class meeting: read 
an article or a staHstical study, make a list of the laws affecting the family 
existence, watch an excerpt of French TV, with the goal of i^orting 
findings to the whole class during the application phase. 
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AppOcatUm 

First, individuals or groi^is give short reports in the sequence (teter- 
min^d during tte invention pha%. Whenever conflictii^ evidence has 
been gatl^red (and the instructor will have taken care to include conflict- 
ing materials!), students will be encouraged to reach a ccHnpromise: at the 
very teast, the fact that all sources of information do not coindde must be 
reported. AH rq>orts, onc^ presaited, di^ssed, and possil)ly amended in 
class, vnSi be rq)roduced aiKi distributed. Everyone will thus receive a file 
on the tc^ic researclK\i. The instructor shouki stress that this fife is not a 
definitive study but ratiier a departure point to be built upon and revi^ 
according to availability of data. Concrete suggestions may be given for 
additional readings and activities (watch a fihn, intervfew a campus 
personality), if more information is wanted by individuals on a partfcular 
aspect of the topic. 

Contfa^ive Analysis Oiilv after Learning Cycle 

At this point, ami only at this point, can contrastivB analysis have a 
chance to be successful. Becau% students have researched and givien 
thought to the concept of family in both American and French society, 
they are now able to make comparisons and venture educated guesses 
about v'hy the re^mblances aixl differences are as they are. 

In order to experiment successfully with a learning cycle, all of the 
steps must be ob^rved for the following reasons: 

1. The exploration not only provides students with a chance to list 
and articulate tteir previous experiences, but also, through shar- 
ing with the group, introduces them to i^w sets of concrete 
experiences. 

2, ITie ifwention phase starts with an analysis of the exploration 
phase and an assessment of its results. Reflecting on the nature of 
these results and the manner in which they were obtained, stu- 
dents are asked to determine if this same approach can be ^plied 
to research tte topic at hand, if it can be improvwl, and if so, how? 
Their ans\vers to tl^se questions will determine an appropriate 
method to process inform atirn subsequently made available to 
them. 
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3. Tl^ (^pUcaHon phase provides further experi^ice that will 
broaden aid stabilize the knowtedge acquired in researching the 
topic suggested. 

Adopung a leaming-<:ycle ai^ro^h in the civilization course is not an 
easy decision to make. Some faculty n^nnbers are uncomfortable with a 
method that requires students' active participation in the teamii^ process. 
For those who prefer lecturing to ratter than listening to their students, 
the learning-cycle approach would ^pear to be a time-consuming, 
difficult, and inefficient way to educate. 

Resistance to the learning c)t;le also initiates with students who, 
lacking confidence in tten^lves or fellow students, prefer to have the 
instructor be their sole source of knowledge. This initial resistance shouW 
be expected aixi is quickly overcome once the students are encouraged to 
take more initiative. 

Creating a learning cycle requires much behiiMl-the-scenes work on 
the part of the instructor, since there spears to be no fixed agenda, hi 
particular, a great deal of thought shouki be given to question pieparation. 
Students should be stimulate, without being intimidated, to examine 
aspects of the topic that did not come ^ontaneously 

It is important that tl^ instructors have on hand substantial docu- 
mentation relevant to the topic. Students are to process all materials 
themseKes instead of having it done for them, as is often the case in a 
traditional lecture. There are also textbooks that offer a wealth of varied 
materials from which it is possible to build a learning cycle (Paoletti and 
Steele, 13). 

The way students are evaluated must also fit tte learning-cycle 
approach. Mechanical means of testing, such as tme/false or mult5)le- 
choice questions, are abandoned. A more creative approach, which 
requires reflection rather than memori^ation, is needed. A good example 
of this wouH be to place in context a short press clipping treating one 
aspect of tte topic researcl^. Students can also be encouraged to 
challenge (or ratify) claims made by the media. Items such as a carefully 
cho^n cartoon, an advertisement, or a short scei^ from a film lend 
themselves to becoming worthy examination questions when students are 
asked to note all relevant connotations. 
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Benefits of the L^uning-Cyde A^^rmcdi 

The amount of work required in pr^aring this type of class is readily 
justified by the tendits derived from tte leaming-cycle methodology. 

1. In this learner-centered aj^roach, students* knowledge and past 
experiences are not only adaiowledged but credited to tl^n. The 
class starts at a point (exploration) where it is possible for 
everyone to become invoh^; no one is starting completely from 
scratch— an m^'ouraging feeling! 

2. The learning cycle provides a concrete experiential basis for 
discussions of more abstract pnncq}les, wherein learning to think 
takes precedence over memorization, md the i^eds of students at 
different levels of tlwir costive develc^ment are met. Ah pointed 
out by Karplus (11), students who use concrete reasoning patterns 
are not exclmled from class particqjation, ami tf^ formation of 
f oraial reasoning patterns is made an ongoing part of the course. 

3. The learning cycle is also an effective tool in fighting stereotyping, 
a prevalent danger in a ciJture class. Addressing a Cornell Univer- 
sity aiidietice in 1964, Piaget stated: 

The great danger is of slc^is, colfcctiw opinions, ready-made timds of 
thouj^ht. We have to be able to resist individually, to critic'i/c, to 
distinguish hvtween what is proven and what is not. So we need ptq)ils 
who are actkye, who learn early to fhui out by tbejn?*elves, partly by their 
invri SfKmtaneinis acthnty am^ partly through material we set up ftn 
them; who learn early lo tell what in wrifiabk' and what h siinply the 
first idea to come to tht^ni (itpt)rtetl in Duckworth, 6, p. 175; einph;Lsis 
added). 

In sharing inf onnation and analyzing data critically, students have 
an opportunity to view a topic through the cyvs of others. Being 
systematically offered a variety of uiformation sources eix^our- 
ages rt*viewing data from different perspectives. 

4. The Ieaniing-<'ycle approach is an effwtive way to fight instructor 
boredom. Since no two groups of students share exactly the same 
experiences and concerns, no learning cycle evolves in the same 
manner. Even for the most seasoned instnictor, a certain degree of 
anticipation is forever present 
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Implementation of "Learning Cj^les" in a Civilization Course 



In the search for newer and better methodologies adi^table to the 
civilization course, the leamii^-cyck ^proach is an ob^tive rffort 
borrowed from the sciences and applied to a field often considered highly 
subjective, tte study of culture- Its most obvious benefit is greater 
invoKranent in tte leamii^ process and, thus, better retention of knowl- 
edge gained by incorporating the foraiation of reasoning patterns and 
providing interaction. Ability to interact is essential to cultural compe- 
tency ami must be practiced in the classrocwn. 
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